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THE House of Commons has 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: been engaged during the 
AT HOME. present week in the discussion 
of the Government of London 
Bill in Committee. Before the Committee stage on 
the measure was reached on Monday, an important, 
though brief, discussion took place on the proposal of 
Sir W. Walrond that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider the question of old-age pensions. 
Mr. Asquith availed himself of the opportunity to 
comment upon the conduct of the Government, and 
especially upon the action of Mr. Chamberlain, with 
regard to this question. As long ago as 1895 
Mr. Chamberlain had produced a cut-and-dried 
proposal on the subject, and there is little doubt 
that in the general election of that year 
vast numbers of people were influenced by the 
belief that it was the intention of the Unionist 
party to legislate on the question. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in reply, deplored the fact that time should be 
wasted in personal recriminations, and declared that 
he had always warned his audiences that they must 
not form exaggerated views of what could be done 
in this matter. This speech was received with 
derisive laughter from the Opposition. Mr. Lecky 
thought the whole question of pensions a very 
dangerous one, and wished that it could be dropped 
altogether. Mr. Baifour defended the proposed 
appointment of the Committee, and the motion was 
carried by 263 votes to 93. 


THE progress made with the London Government 
Bill in Committee has been slow, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Speaker declared all the instructions of 
which notice had been given to be out of order. The 
first amendment to Clause One was moved by Mr. 
Haldane, and had for its object the inclusion of the 
City in the proposed Bill. Mr. Balfour opposed 
this, but declared that the reform of the City in- 
stitutions would in no way be impeded by anything 
contained in the Bill. At a subsequent period of 
the debate he stated that if the Opposition wished 
to deal with the difficult problem of City reform, 
they must do so in a separate measure. The amend- 
ment was negatived by 208 votes to 103. On Tuesday 
there was a discussion as to the new areas, and the 
name to be given to them, strong opposition being 
expressed by Liberals to their being called boroughs. 
Mr. Balfour, on the question of the boundaries of 
these divisions, promised that local inquiries by 








A BRIEF debate of anid importance took place 
at midnight on Tuesday on the question of the 
garrison maintained in South Africa. This was 
raised by Mr. Dillon, who, on the Report of Supply, 
moved a reduction of the vote for South African 
barracks. Mr. Chamberlain, after gibing at the Irish 
members as advocates of the enemies of England, 
even when those enemies were barbarous chiefs, said 
that the increase of the permanent garrison in South 
Africa was due to the determination of her Majesty’s 
Government to defend her Majesty’s possessions 
against possible attacks. We increased our navy 
in proportion to the increase of foreign navies, and 
in Africa, where we had land-frontiers, we adopted 
the same principle. If our neighbours increased 
their military forces, we increased ours. If the 
French Government, for example, sent large forces 
to Dahomey, we might think it necessary to increase 
our forces at Lagos. The Transvaal Republic had 
enormously increased its offensive or defensive 
forces within the last few years, and in these cir- 
cumstances it had been necessary to increase our 
garrisons. Strong protésts were made against this 
speech by the few Liberals who were in the House 
at the time when it was made. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon was devoted to a Bill for 
relieving the smaller landholders in Scotland in part, 
and the property of the non-Established churches 
entirely, from the obligation to support the Estab- 
lishment. The Auld Kirk, as we know, is regarded 
by certain English reformers as having features in 
its government worthy of imitation in our own 
Established Church; and so the Bill was discussed 
chiefly as affecting Scottish Disestablishment, and 
passed its second reading by 177 votes to 122 
On Thursday, after the withdrawal of the Regu- 
lation of Railways Bill had been finally announced, 
the London Government Bill advanced—a very little 
way. Aldermen were retained in the new local 
bodies by 245 to 140, and then the House got into a 
tangle over the eligibility of women, and postponed 
the problem. The Government had not made up its 
mind, and Mr. Balfour's sympathies conflict with 
those of many of his followers. The question of 
renewal of the councils by instalments was then 
begun, and left unfinished. 


Tue House of Lords read the Board of Education 
Bill a second time on Monday, after protests from 
various Liberal peers. Lord Ripon declared that 
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if the Bill became law it would in no way promote 
secondary education, except by rendering the Educa- 
tion Department more fit to deal with that portion 
of its work. Lord Kimberley complained of the 
smallness of the measure. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, in reply, said that the Government had 
deemed it desirable to reorganise the Education 
Department completely before the new local authori- 
ties for secondary education were called into exist- 
ence. He knew of no reason why the measure 
dealing with those local authorities should not be 
passed next session. He explained the constitution 
of the consultative committee established under the 
Bill. It would have no statutory powers, but was to 
be the creation of the Minister who was to be 
responsible for its action. The Bill amending the 
copyright law was subsequently read a second time. 
Its most novel feature is a provision giving to news- 
papers a copyright in news for twelve hours after 
publication. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, speaking at 
the Eighty Club on Wednesday, exposed the 
absurdity of the Conservative claim to the title 
of the Constitutional party which they are fond 
of arrogating, and by which they once wished 
to replace their usual designation. The Constitu- 
tional party is, after all, the party which has made 
the Constitution grow, and is ready to facilitate its 
further growth. To maintain its least reasonable 
features, like the irresponsible Second Chamber, and 
plural voting for county voters, is not constitutional, 
but merely reactionary. Nor is it exactly “ main- 
taining religion” to help short-sighted Churchmen 
to saddle the nation with inefficient Church schools 
at the public expense and the Church with the 
discredit attaching to them. Finally, the patriotism 
of the Conservative party is left to be paid for by 
posterity. 


Tue Irish County Councils have held their first 
meetings. With the exception of five Ulster councils, 
they adopted resolutions in favour of Home Rule. 
In some instances the Unionist members of the 
Council refrained from voting against the Home 
Rule resolution. The O'Conor Don in adopting 
this course declared that since the County Councils 
had been represented as a substitute for Home Rule, 
the people were justified in taking the first oppor- 
tunity of asserting through these bodies that they 
did not accept them in that sense. The selection 
of vice-chairman and co-opted members furnished a 
few instances of liberality towards popular Unionists 
on the part of the Nationalist majority. These 
are worthy of note in view of the advice given to 
the people from some quarters to show no mercy of 
this kind at all. Sir Thomas Esmonde at the Water- 
ford Council proposed the formation of a national 
association consisting of delegates from all the 
councils—a proposition which may have an interest- 
ing result if the Unionist counties of the north can 
be induced to join the suggested body. A circular 
from the Local Government Board warning the new 
councils that they could not count on much relief 
from the Agricultural Grant for the first half-year, 
as most of it would be swallowed up by the expense 
of launching the Act, was a sort of skeleton at the 
feast. On the whole, the first meetings passed off 
very prosaically, and there is every prospect of the 
new bodies settling down to their soberly hum- 
drum business. 


On Tuesday the Tercentenary of the birth of 
Oliver Cromwell was celebrated in London at a large 
gathering of Nonconformists held in the City 
Temple. Prior to the meeting, Dr. Parker preached 
to a densely crowded congregation. In his sermon, 
which ranged over a wide variety of topics, the 
preacher ut'ered one sentence which has attracted 
a good deal of attention. After denouncing the 
German Emperor for speaking of the Sultan as his 





friend, he said the Sultan might be the Kaiser's 
friend, but was not God's friend, and added, “In the 
name of God, and speaking of the Sultan not merely 
as a man, but as the Great Assassin, I say, God damn 
the Sultan!” The sentence is Cromwellian in its 
vigour, but extra-Cromwellian in its language. At 
the afternoon meeting in the Temple, Mr. Compton 
Rickett, M.P., Dr. Horton, Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
and other gentlemen, spoke. Another crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting was held in the City Temple in 
the evening, when Mr. Perks, M.P., presided, and 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and 
Dr. Clifford were among the speakers. 


Two dinners, one in connection with the Press 
Club of London, and the other in connection with 
the Press Club of Sheffield, were held on Saturday 
evening. At the first Mr. Chaplin was the principal 
guest, and in his speech he stated, on the authority 
of Sir Richard Thorne, that there had been no de- 
crease in the number of children vaccinated this 
year as compared with last. There was, instead, 
distinct evidence of a considerable increase in the 
amount of vaccination going on. This was due to 
the system of domiciliary vaccination which has 
been adopted, and to the provision of a better and 
purer kind of lymph. At Sheffield, Mr. Goschen, 
who was the guest of the evening, touched upon the 
question of naval expenditure, and held out little 
hope that it was likely to be reduced under existing 
conditions. Our national security, he declared, 
rested upon our supremacy at sea, and this the 
country must under all circumstances maintain. 


Signs of the approach of the Peace Conference 
at The Hague are now apparent. On Tuesday Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the chief English delegate to 
the Conference, on quitting Washington received a 
friendly visit of congratulation from tke Russian, 
French, and German ambassadors, and on the same 
day a deputation representing the Peace Crusade 
waited on M. de Staal, the Russian ambassador in 
this country, to present the memorial to the Czar 
signed by the delegates to the recent Conference in 
London, together with a map showing the towns in 
this country in which meetings have been held 
in support of the Czar’s Rescript. Mr. Stead and 
several members of Parliament addressed the am- 
bassador, who made a very friendly reply, expressive 
of his gratification at the support which the move 
ment had received in this country, and his hope that 
the forthcoming Conference would be able to take 
some serious step towards the realisation of the 
Czar’s ideals. 


THE very interesting experiments in connection 
with Signor Marconi’s invention of wireless tele- 
graphy have been continued during the week. It 
has already been proved that messages can be 
transmitted across the Channel by this process. 
During the past week attempts have been made 
to transmit messages between moving ships at sea 
and the shore. It has been clearly demonstrated by 
these experiments that not only can moving ships 
communicate with each other at sea, but that the 
messages can be concentrated on the particular 
point they are intended to reach. For the present, 
however, such messages cannot be sent successfully 
beyond a certain distance proportionate to the 
height of the poles at the receiving stations. 


At last—though probably not before 1903—the 
“all-British” cable route to Australia is to be 
achieved. Its strategic value need not be touched 
on; but its commercial and pacific uses will be 
indefinitely greater. Englishmen in general know 
little of Australian politics; yet social prob- 
lems are being dealt with out there which 
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are present on a much larger scale at home, 
and there is no doubt that her democracies are 
already influencing that of Eagland by their ex- 
ample, and are destined to increase their influence. 
That the interest which is the necessary basis for 
knowledge is present among our people, the hearty 
reception given to the New South Wales Lancers 
on Thursday makes abundantly clear. 


THE American operations in the 
ABROAD. Philippines this week must be re- 
garded as a sort of clearing-up of 
the neighbourhood of Manila, preparatory to the 
cessation of fighting during the rainy season. The 
scouring of the country up to Novaliches, the re- 
connaissance along the Guingua river, and, finally, 
the taking of Calumpit, secure the American de- 
fences and ensure the safety of the capital. But 
the severe fighting, and the American losses, 
seem to be affecting American public opinion out 
of all proportion to their magnitude, and we can 
hardly doubt that the opposition to Imperialism is 
gaining strength. If disease comes with the rainy 
season, as we fear is only too likely, the opposition 
will be still further intensified. Happily, the sati: - 
factory close of the Coghlan incident—which is dealt 
with fully on a later page—has spared America 
another complication which might have awakened 
the worst kind of “spread-eagleism.” It is to be 
hoped this awakening will not be the result of the 
latest developments in Samoa. 


WHATEVER the final decision of the Court of 
Cassation, the course of the Dreyfus case cannot but 
have a salutary effect on public opinion in France. 
True, it is beyond the power of the ordinary 
man to examine the depositions critically; he can 
note only a few of the salient features, of which the 
forgery exposed by M. Paléologue is the astonishing 
climax. But these are almost all to the advantage of 
Dreyfus and to the discredit of the General Staff. 
The net result is to shake the conviction 
entertained by almost all Frenchmen a year 
ago, that the affair was settled, and that the 
honour of the army prevented any reopening 
of the case. And, as M. Blowitz has not failed to 
point out, the re-trial of the case will be the only 
means of checking a great increase in the forces of 
Socialism. The bulk of the French Socialists, in- 
cluding the ablest by far of their leaders, are 
Dreyfusard, and also anti-militarist. If the General 
Staff is not to be reformed and the misdeeds of cer- 
tain of its members punished, there is at once a new 
and convincing argument against militarism. It is 
curious, by the way, to notice that the prolixity of 
the witnesses and the absence of cross-examination 
which have astonished British observers are regarded 
in France as vindicating the Court of Cassation. 
Nobody can say now, it is argued, that it has not 
been absolutely fair in conducting the trial. 


THE great coal strike now in progress in Belgium 
has happily not yet led to any outbreak of violence, 
nor has the movement spread, as was feared, among 
other trades. Half the master brickmakers of 
Beussels, indeed, have given way to their workmen's 
demands, and the Government is considering the ques- 
tion of conciliatory intervention between the coal- 
owners and the men. But the extreme bitterness of 
feeling exhibited on both sides promises ill for a pacific 
settlement. In any case, the movement can hardly 
fail to add to the strength of Belgian Socialism. 


ADMIRAL CANEVARO’s explanations in the Italian 
Senate on Tuesday touching the effect on Italian in- 
terests of the recent Anglo-French agreemeot seem 
to have been bitterly resented by the expansionist 





section of politicians in that country. To foreign ob- 
servers, it must be confessed, they appear sensible 
enough. Italy,asthe Minister explained, had little hope 
of securing a foothold in the hinterland of Tripoli, and 
little prospect of the reversionof Tripoliitself. Shehad 
been glad to do anything to help to avert the 
calamity of a European war, and had therefore 
contented herself with obtaining satisfactory ex- 
planations from France that that country enter- 
tained no designs which would prejudice Italian 
rights in Tripoli in the future. France, indeed, has 
her hands so full, and the bulk of the hinterland 
of Tripoli is so remote from her actual possession, 
that Italy need scarcely concern herself just yet 
about its coast-line. But the supposed cession of 
Italian rights is evidently to be used as a weapon 
against a Government already weak. 


INDIAN history, for the aspiring 
poet, is rich and almost virgin 
soil; and it is interesting to 
learn that a poem will shortly be published dealing 
with the period of the downfall of Mogul rule 
in the measure and manner of “The Lady of the 


LITERATURE. 


Lake.” It is by the author of “ The Rani of Jhansi,” - 


and will be published by Mr. Thomas Burleigh. 
Widow-burning and female infanticide are among 
its incidents. Mr. Burleigh will shortly also publish 
“ Marianna and other Stories” for a writer known 
as “ Georgette Agnew.”—Messrs. Frederick Warne & 
Co. announce a re-issue in thirty-six weekly shilling 
parts of an old and favourite authority, “ Fiowering 
Plantsof Great Britain,” edited by Edward Step, F.L.S., 
and ‘The Romance of Wild Flowers,” written by 
Mr. Step, and the pioneer of a new series, the 
“Library of Natural History Romance.” Messrs. 
Warne also have in preparation a new novel by 
Silas K. Hocking, author of that very remarkable 
story, ‘God’s Outcast,” to be called “The Day of 
Recompense"’; a new novel of life in the Southern 
States of America, by Jeannette H. Walworth; a 
romance of an undiscovered country in the Caucasus 
—‘*The Fortress of Gadasara,” by Christian Lys; 
and * The Miracle at Markham; or, How Twelve 
Churches Became Oae,’ by Mr. C. M. Sheldon, the 
success of whose “In His Steps” has been so 
phenomenal and multiform. 


Sir JoHN Mowsray, M.P. for the 
University of Oxford since 1869, 
was “the Father of the House of 
Commons,” and, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, a very important piece of its mechan- 
ism. Never a prominent party man, and with no 
special distinction in either learning or eloquence, 
he was esteemed by all parties alike in his con- 
stituency and in the House.—Colonel Sir Robert 
Warburton, K C.I.E., was one of the most remark- 
able of the types that are produced by the Indian 
Empire. For many years one of tke ablest of 
frontier officers, he managed the wild tribes of 
the North-West with singular skill and sueccess—a 
success due partly to the fact that he came of an 
Anglo-Indian stock, and was himself half by 
Afghan race.—Mr. Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., was an 
eminent microscopist, and a prolific writer on 
natural history and on medicine.—Mr. C. L. Prince, 
M.R.C.S., was best known as a meteorologist.—Count 
Karl Hohenwart, Austrian Premier in 1871, had very 
nearly gratified the Federalist aspirations of the 
Slav races by the recognition of the Bohemian 
kingdom. German opposition and Hungarian jea- 
lousy had checked this addition to the complications 
of the Dual Monarchy, and the Count was thence- 
forward known as the chief of a reactionary group in 
the Reichsrath which exercised considerable influence 
on Count Taaffe’s policy. After Count Taaffe’s fall 


OBITUARY. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should bay Bryant & May's Metches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount iu weekly wages. 
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he was again Premier for a short time.—Professor 
Heinrich Kiepert, of Berlin, was one of the most 
eminent geographers and map-makers of the present 
century. 





INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 





APTAIN COGHLAN’S indiscretion last week 

/ has furnished the newspapers of Europe—and 
probably those of the United States as well—with a 
fruitful subject of discussion. The general disposi- 
tion, in this country at all events, seems to be to 
regard Captain Coghlan as a typical offender. He 
represents, we are told, the American style in 
diplomacy. It is the American idea that there is no 
need to treat nations with the courtesy which is 
due to individuals, and when an American Minister 
has to write a despatch to the Government of any 
other country upon some difficult and delicate 
question, he is entitled to use the direct language 
which would be employed in a New York police- 
court by the counsel who was prosecuting a 
notorious rogue. This, at all events, is the 
theory which English journalists have adopted in 
order to explain the indiscretion of Captain Coghlan. 
We are not prepared to deny the fact that there 
is a certain degree of plausibility in it. American 
diplomatists have habitually used a plainness of 
speech in their diplomatic transactions that has 
been shocking to the Ministers of the old states of 
Europe who have been trained in a diplomatic 
school which has inherited the traditions of cen- 
turies. That, for the sake of the Americans them- 
selves, they will now have to conform to the usages 
of Europe, may be taken for granted. For good or 
for evil they have entered into the field of inter- 
national policy. They are no longer isolated from 
the rest of the world, and their representatives will 
have to learn the language which is used in the 
region into which their fate has now carried them. 
That they will do so, and very quickly, nobody 
who understands anything of the American nature 
ean doubt. There is no race quicker than theirs 
to assimilate its ways to those which necessity 
makes expedient. For our part we have never 
felt any disposition to quarrel with American 
frankness and bluntness of speech, and if the 
United States had only to deal with this country 
in its diplomacy there would be no reason for any 


change in its methods. We have known our kins- 
men so well in the past that we have never 
wished to lay too much stress upon the manner 
in which they conveyed their views to us, uncon- 


ventional though that manner often was. But the 
case is different now when the Washington Cabinet 
has to conduct negotiations not only with ourselves but 
with Germany and with other countries where a pro- 
found ignorance as to American methods still exists. 


We may anticipate, therefore, that before many 
years have elapsed a great change will take place in 
the language used by American statesmen in their 
dealings with the statesmen of other countries. 
The artificial refinements and niceties of the diplo- 
matic language of Europe will be acclimatised at 
Washington, and no one will be able before long to 
quarrel with the form in which America makes her 
views known to the outer world. 

But we are unable to connect Captain Coghlan’s 
verbal escapade at the Union League Club with the 
fashion that has hitherto prevailed in the diplomacy 
of Washington. It seems to us that this gallant 


officer was simply guilty of an indiscretion such as 
most mortals may at times commit. Nobody in this 
country will adopt the brutal and insulting sug- 
gestion made in the German papers that he was 











intoxicated when he made his speech. There is no 
need to resort to this explanation of his con- 
duct. What seems to have been the case was that 
he was speaking on the spur of the moment and 
in the full belief that he was talking in confidence 
to an assembly of gentlemen. It never occurred 
to him that an account of his statement to his personal 
friends and the members of the Union League Club 
would reach the Press, and be reported throughout 
the world. Accordingly, he “let himself go,” as 
most of us at times do in private conversation, and 
said some things which he must now regret. It was, 
no doubt, a grave indiscretion, but it was nothing 
more, and the German Press has not shown much 
wisdom in the attempt it has made to give serious 
significance to the incident. Everybody knows that 
the feeling of Germans towards the Americans 
during the late war was by no means friendly. 
Naturally a man who had taken a prominent part in 
the struggle, and who had learned for himself what 
German sentiments were at a critical moment in the 
history of America, was not likely to feel any great 
sympathy with those who had displayed so much 
hostility to his own country and to her sailors when 
they were beset with serious difficulties. Captain 
Coghlan’s fault was in giving expression to his own 
feelings in such a manner that they became known 
to the outside world. His heaviest punishment will 
not be any that the Secretary for the Navy can 
impose upon him ; but the consciousness that he has 
unwittingly done an injury to his own country. 
Upon the latter point there can be no difference of 
opinion. Nations invariably suffer from the indis- 
cretions of their own subjects, and they do not 
suffer the less when those indiscretions are con- 
mitted from the most patriotic of motives. No 
greater mistake can be made than that of supposing 
that we can practise towards other nations a rude- 
ness which we should never dream of exhibitiag 
towards individual men. 

We are not thinking so much of Captain Coghl in 
when we say this as of another offender nearer home. 
Mr. Chamberlain on Monday night made a speech in 
the House of Commons which has attracted singu- 
larly little attention from the Press or the public, 
but which seems to us to have been at least as mis- 
chievous and unjustifiable as Captain Coghlan’s 
speech at New York. We are referring, of course, to 
thespeech he made in the debate which took placeafter 
midnight on the vote for the military barracks in 
South Africa. It is difficult to conceive how a man 
of the Colonial Secretary’s experience and un- 
doubted patriotism could have been led _ into 
making so indiscreet a speech. He began by 
being deliberately and quite needlessly offensive 
to the Irish members. Apparently regarding Mr. 
Davitt as a fair specimen of their order, he charged 
all the Irish Nationalist members with being in 
favour of the enemies of Great Britain, even when 
those enemies were savages. Then he went on to 
explain why it is that he has massed a large 
military force on the borders of the Transvaal. He 
has done so, it appears, because the Boers have 
erected forts at Pretoria and Johannesburg. This 
he regards as a menace to Great Britain. He com- 
pares it to the accumulation of a great French army in 
Dahomey, a measure which he said would necessitate 
an increase of our forces in Lagos. He did not explain 
how we could feel ourselves threatened by the erection 
of works which are of a purely defensive nature. Forts 
cannot sail jike battle-ships through space; and they 
cannot hurt anybody who leaves them alone. Yet this 
was the reason which Mr.Chamberlain,in a moment of 
bad temper, put forward for his reinforcement of 
our South African army. A man need not be an 
admirer of President Kruger, or of his methods with 
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the Uitlanders, in order to see the grave folly of 
such language as this. It has given even greater 
offence to the Boers than Captain Coghlan’s words 
gave to the Germans. The worst of it is that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s indiscretion is just as useless as 
Captain Coghlan’s. He has done a real injury to 
the British cause in South Africa, merely because 
he forgot the fundamental truth that courtesy ip 
language is as necessary between nations as between 
individuals. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE POOR. 





‘7 R. CHAMBERLAIN’S friends complain that 
Bt last Monday’s debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the Old-Age Pensions Committee was 
made the occasion for a personal attack upon him. 
Granted, they say, that Mr. Chamberlain has been 
inconsistent, what has that to do with providing 
pensions for the aged poor? Both parties ought to 
unite without recrimination in framing a practical 
scheme for that purpose. This argument is fallacious. 
Indeed, it contains two fallacies. The first is that 
the House of Commons was asked on Monday to 
decide in favour of old-age pensions or against them. 
The second is that the conduct and character of 
public men have no legitimate interest for the 
nation. The question upon which Mr. Asquith 
spoke with so much force and effect last Monday 
was the appointment of a Select Committee. Mr. 
Asquith’s contention was that the facts were known, 
and that no farther inquiry was necessary. In 
order to make that point good it was essential 
to review the history of the subject, and it 
would have needed more than forensic ingenuity 
to do that without exposing Mr. Chamberlain. 
Moreover, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who has taken also under his wing the 
Home Office and the Local Government Board, him- 
self invites attack. He has insisted on conneeting 
his name with the question from first to last. It 
was he who proposed the Committee in a speech on 
the second reading of a private member’s Bill before 
Easter. Mr. Chaplin is the Minister who would 
in the ordinary course have dealt with the matter. 
Mr. Chamberlain took it out of his hands, accused 
the Liberals of obstruction because they had ven- 
tured to take part in a debate on foreign affairs, 
and announced the policy of the Government to be 
one of more investigation. With all respect for Sir 
Walter Foster, who has a scheme of his own, this 
Committee is a sham and a fraud. It cannot 
discover anything which is not already known. The 
Bills with which it will deal, to quote the Speaker’s 
phrase, as “ documents,” are before Parliament and 
the country. A Committee cannot take the place of 
the Cabinet. It is for Her Majesty’s Ministers 
upon their joint and several responsibility to propose 
an Old-Age Pensions Bill, or to declare that in their 
opinion no such pensions ought to be given. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s dilatory plea is absurd. The 
duty of providing for the aged poor some more com- 
fortable maintenance than the workhouse or the re- 
lieving officer was pressed upon the Parliament of 1896 
by the late Mr. Hunter, then Member for Aberdeen. 
But the man who has done most to excite public 
interest in it is Mr. Charles Booth. His plan, as is 
well known, is universal, and would give five shillings 
a week to everyone at the age of sixty-five. Mr. 
Chamberlain rejects this as impracticable, and no 
statesman has been found to take it up. After the 
General Election of 1892, Mr. Gladstone appointed 
a Royal Commission on the subject, of which the late 
Lord Aberdare was Chairman. Against this course 





nothing was or could be said. No sane Government 
would have proposed to create a charge upon the 
Exchequer for an entirely novel purpose without 
previous investigation. The Commission, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain was a member, reported in 1894. 
Mr. Chamberlain submitted to it a scheme of his 
own, which his colleagues rejected, and which he 
now repudiates himself. So soon as he was 
released from the reserve imposed upon a Royal 
Commissioner while the Commission is sitting, he 
went to Liverpool and attacked Lord Rosebery’s 
Government for indifference to the welfare of the 
poor. They were so much occupied, he said, with 
constitutional changes, that they had no time to 
spare for social reform. He himself had a plan 
which was perfectly simple, and which an 

child could understand. It might be called 
the penny-in-the-slot plan. You saved for yourself 
until you had a pension of half-a-crown a 
week at sixty-five, and then the State added half- 
a-crown, so as to make it five shillings. If you 
could not understand that, you could ask a policeman, 
or “any Liberal Unionist Agent,” and he would 
help you. It is notorious, and cannot be denied, 
that at the General Election of 1895 the Ministerial- 
ists took up old-age pensions and made them a 
plank in the platform of their party. Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself did so in a speech at Hanley, delivered 
while the polls were actually in progress. Mr. 
Balfour resents allusions to the East Manchester 
Polling Card, which distinctly promised these an- 
nuities. He says that he had nothing to do with it, 
and that it was issued before he came down to Man- 
chester. He is of course responsible for his agents. 
But Mr. Asquith pressed the point still nearer home. 
He asked whether Mr. Balfour had repudiated the 
card, and he got no reply. 

Lord Salisbury, in reference to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, said that Mr. Chamberlain was 
in 1895 the mouthpiece of the Government on social 
and industrial legislation. It is therefore abundantly 
clear that votes were asked and obtained by the 
Cabinet from the constituencies with the bait of old- 
age pensions. How have Ministers fulfilled their 
pledge? They have been in office nearly four 
years, and this is their fourth working session. 
They have appointed two committees. That is 
literally all that they have done, and then Mr. 
Chamberlain objects to being shown up, which he 
calls personal recrimination. When the Liberals 
were in office, he spent his whole time in per- 
sonal recrimination, often of the most trivial and 
barren sort. But it is mere cant to pretend that the 
exposure of dishonest policy is a wrangle between 
two individuals called Asquith and Chamberlain. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not the only culprit, though he 
is the most conspicuous one. The Prime Minister 
and the whole Cabinet are proved to have trifled 
with the constituencies and obtained support by 
false pretences. The appointment of Lord Roth- 
schild’s Committee, though inconsistent with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s previous speeches, may be defended 
in itself. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was about to nominate 
a similar body when the late Government fell. 
But the reference to the Committee was too 
restricted. It shut out all schemes where the 
recipient of the pension was not himself re- 
quired to contribute, and it ended in a wholesale 
condemnation of all the schemes which it was 
empowered to consider. Another Committee after 
this is absurd, and Mr. Asquith only expressed the 
general opinion in protesting against such an insult 
to the country. It seems to have escaped notice 
that Mr. Balfour gave away the whole case. For he 
said that the Government were not bound to wait 
until the Committee had reported before taking 
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action themselves. That amounts to a formal 
acknowledgment that the Committee is needless, 
and reduces its deliberations to a farce. Mr. Lecky, 
who has succeeded after a long interval the late Mr. 
Horsman as the “superior person” of the House, 
exclaimed with nervous energy that this was a most 
dangerous question. There is hardly any form of 
pension so dangerous as the neglect of pauperism, 
and there is nothing more disgraceful than to make 
political capital out of the necessities of the poor. 





THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL IN 
COMMITTEE. 


——eoo— 


N R. HALDANE’S amendment, which was dis- 
i. cussed in Committee on Monday night, dealt 
with the capital omission in Mr. Balfour’s Bill. 
To deal with the government of London with the 
professed object of removing anomalies, and yet to 
leave the greatest anomaly of all—the City, with its 
big privileges and inefficient administration—is a 
mere absurdity. The reason for the course adopted 
is obvious. To touch the City without thoroughly 
transforming its present constitution would be 
impossible. To thoroughly transform the constitu- 
tion of the City~would seem almost sacrilegious in 
the eyes of a large section of the supporters of the 
Government. “The strongest Government of modern 
times,” therefore, once again shows its moral im- 
potence by avoiding difficulties to grapple with 
which might cost it a few votes. The only 
defence of the City is based on the fact that men of 
undoubted commercial position have from time to 
time become Aldermen and Lord Mayors, and having 
regard to the great difficulty of attracting such men 
to municipal government of any kind in London, 
there is a prima facie case against discouraging them 
from doing good service, even if it be only when 
they are tempted by alluring and extravagant 
privileges. But, unfortunately, the record of the 
City does not show that men of this type have, in 
fact, when they accepted municipal dignity, done 
much municipal service. They have dined at many 
dinners, raised charitable funds, opened bazaars, 
and spent the year of their office with a certain 
dignity and usefulness of a social kind, but for 
effective purposes of local administration the City has 
made comparatively small use of its large financial 
resources. There has been nomore scandalous incident 
in recent London history than the story of the contract 
by which the City of London Company have been given 
the monopoly of electric supply. Side by side with 
the City of London is the much poorer parish of 
Shoreditch, where municipal ability might have 
been expected to have been hard to obtain, and 
where there were no public dinners or prospective 
titles to induce citizens to give their time to the 
service of the community. Yet the energy for 
electric lighting is supplied by the vestry at an 
average price to private consumers of less than 
fourpence per unit, or just half the charge made 
on the other side of the street, where the Corpora- 
tion of the City have chosen to bestow a monopoly 
of the right of electric supply upon a company in 
which a Lord Mayor was a shareholder. 

Thus there was a strong case for taking away 
the special privileges of the City, and for transfer- 
ring any of them which ought to be maintained to 
the County Council as the natural ruling body of 
London. But we are not surprised, and we are 
scarcely sorry, that Mr. Haldane’s amendment 
was defeated, for it will now be impossible for any- 
one to urge that the ques'ion of London government 








has been settled by this Bill, or to deny that the 
duty lies upon the next Liberal Administration of 
carrying a complete and satisfactory reform. We 
are not so sure, however, that Liberal members 
acted wisely in giving a qualified assent, as they 
did on Tuesday, to the claims of some of the smaller 
vestries to continued separate existence. There are 
two possible points of view from which this question 
of area may be regarded. In the first place it is 
necessary to consider what is in fact the unit of 
administration likely to attract the best men and to 
produce the best practical results. Im the second 
place we have to be careful lest the new municipal 
boroughs should be so large as to become rivals of 
the County Council in power or popularity. Some 
London Liberal members seem to have dwelt too much 
on the second, and to our mind the less important, 
consideration, almost to the exclusion of the first. 
We take it to be fairly certain that the best 
of the existing Vestries or District Boards are 
almost without exception those which have the 
largest area. We say the best in the widest sense, 
having regard to the possibilities of the respective 
districts. It may be that some of the smaller bodies, 
such as the Vestry of Hampstead, mend their own 
streets well, and have provided adequately for their 
own limited needs. But in such a case the area is 
not merely small but rich, and contains a large 
number of professional men and others who have 
some leisure to give to public service. This success 
in the smaller area is obtained at the cost of 
depriving the larger area both of the rateable 
value and the professional services of which it 
might fairly claim a share. To take another 
instance, Mr. Bousfield fought for the separate 
existence of Stoke Newington, formerly a part 
of the parish of Hackney, which obtained 
separation some years ago owing to the 
inertness of the Hackney Vestry. Stoke New- 
ington is simply a suburb of Hackney, and 
according to all the rules which have guided muni- 
cipal development outside the metropolis, there is no 
reason why it should not be subject to the same 
control and the same rates. It is a little dis- 
couraging to find that an amendment based on such 
narrow considerations as that of Mr. Bousfield 
should have been supported by the mass of Liberal 
members in the House of Commons. The first and 
most necessary change in London government is the 
improvement of the local administrative bodies, and 
nothing would do so much to attract good men to 
serve upon those bodies as the increase of the area 
of government combined with the reduction of the 
number of councillors. 

For the same reason there is something to be 
said for the course taken by the Government in 
changing the name of these local bodies from district 
to borough. They will have cast upon them many 
most important duties performed by the smaller 
boroughs throughout the country—by the boroughs, 
that is to say, of less than fifty thousand population, 
which are for certain purposes under the control of 
the County Council. They repair all their roads, 
whereas a non-county borough does not repair its 
main roads. They are the local authority for electric 
lighting, and the sanitary authority, and have a 
whole host of similar important duties which make 
up the greater part of the activities of the ordinary 
Municipal Council. While, therefore, the borough 
of Hackney can never be quite the same thing as the 
borough of Leeds or the borough of Sheffield, it is 
hard to see why it should be less worthy of muni- 
cipal dignity than the borough of Croydon or the 
borough of Richmond. Nor is it at all certain that 
local authorities called boroughs, covering considerable 
areas and attracting, as we hope, a better type of man, 
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will be more inclined to oppose the County Council, 
or to limit its authority, than the smaller vestry of 
the ordinary kind, whose existence is merely tolerated 
owing to the carelessness of petty areas. The County 
Jouncil has won its present moral authority on its 
merits, and is much more likely to lose that authority 
by becoming overwhelmed with details than by the 
greed of upstart municipalities for work. One of its 
greatest difficulties is that desirable reforms are 
now blocked by petty objections of the narrowest 
kind. For instance, the County Council has never 
yet been able to make even half a mile of new tram- 
way in the county of London, because the vestries 
refused their assent save on extravagant terms. At 
the present moment the Strand District Board of 
Works is employing counsel to oppose the great 
metropolitan improvement in Central London, which 
will add very much to the rateable value of the 
district, in order to secure the insertion of clauses 
making the new streets permanently repairable 
at the expense of the county at large. We venture 
to take the view that the broadening of the local 
authorities will tend in the long run rather to 
the advantage of the County Council, supplying 
the two political parties with trained men as 
candidates in County Council elections, and will 
ensure for the proposals of the central body a 
more intelligent consideration than is now gener- 
ally given to them. There are so many bad things 
in the Government Bill, and it would be a pity 
if the Opposition should by ill-directed amendments 
help to make some of those bad things worse. 








THE SUPREME COURT AND REVISION. 





F there be any truth in the rumours affecting the 
Court of Cassation, France is threatened with a 
calamity even worse than the original miscarriage 
of justice in the Dreyfus case. This is the revelation 
that the Court is absolutely subservient to political 
interests. It is said that a small majority of the 
judges are determined to reject revision at any cost, 
and that this will be done with the connivance of 
M. Dupuy who wishes to placate the Army. To every 
friend of France this story must seem too monstrous 
for belief. ‘The evidence that has been published 
makes revision a necessity. It shows, to say the 
least, that Dreyfus was convicted not by proofs, but 
by malignant prejudice. It is safe to say that there 
is not a particle of documentary testimony that 
throws any more suspicion upon him than upon any 
of his former colleagues on the General Staff. His 
supposed “confession”? is not what he said, but 
what the War Office wanted him to say. Before his 
formal degradation he described to his counsel in a 
letter which everybody has read how Du Paty 
de Clam tried to make him admit the imprudence of 
having disposed of documents to a foreign agent to 
get more important documents in return. A more 
childish stratagem was never invented. As if any 
foreign agent would be such a fool as to pay for 
information in documents instead of money! Dreyfus 
denied the imputation point blank, and then he 
was saddled with it as a “confession” to Lebrun- 
Renaud, who either could not or would not under- 
stand that he was repudiating and not accepting a 
palpable absurdity. The “ confession ” is of a piece 
with the military dossier, as explained by the 
ingenious Captain Cuignet, which proves the worth- 
less character of every document. Colonel Paniz- 
zardi denied all knowledge of Dreyfus; but the 
War Office has a letter in which he does not deny 
that Colonel Schwartzkoppen had any dealings 
with Dreyfus; therefore the guilt of Dreyfus is 











established! With what decency can it be pretended 
that a judgment which has to be defended by such 
reasoning does not call for revision ? 

It is argued that all this has nothing to do with 
the terms of the inquiry, and that the Court must 
decide against revision if it does not find Henry’s 
forgery to be the ‘ new fact” required to upset the 
first trial. Now the Criminal Chamber acted on the 
principle that the whole case was to be probed to 
the bottom. All the witnesses were invited to state 
everything they knew. General Mercier was asked 
whether secret documents were submitted to the 
court-martial, and when he said this matter was 
outside the scope of the inquiry, he was curtly 
reminded that the business of the Supreme Court 
was to unravel the whole mystery. It is ridiculous 
to say that the terms of reference do not cover the 
suspected illegality of the conviction of Dreyfus. 
Henry was one of the principal accusers; he pre- 
pared the dossier which, as the world believes, 
was secretly submitted to the judges at the 
trial. How can the motive for his forgery, two 
years later, be properly analysed if the use 
which was made of the secret dossier in the first 
instanc2 be not thoroughly investigated? That a 
forgery should have been found necessary supplies 
the strongest presumption of an earlier fraud by 
one of the chief witnesses. How can this be tested 
unless every circumstance of the court-martial be 
laid bare? Colonel Picquart has shown that the 
forgery was committed when he had disturbed the 
minds of his chiefs by demonstrating that the secret 
dossier contained no proofs against Dreyfus. Even 
General Billot began to waver. If Dreyfus and his 
counsel had seen that dossier, would they not have 
convinced the court-martial that the prosecution 
was unfounded? If they had no such opportun'ty, 
then the illegality of the sentence cannot be separa‘ed 
from the Henry forgery, and treated as an issue 
with which the question of revision has no concer). 

There is one member of the court-martial who 
holds that the forgery vitiates the original judgment. 
Captain Freystaetter has told the united Chambers of 
the Supreme Court that his belief in the guilt of 
Dreyfus was founded mainly on the evidence of 
Henry, and that the forgery and suicide of that 
witness have changed his opinion. It is reported 
that Captain Freystaetter was not asked whether he 
saw any secret documents at the trial; but, quite 
apart from that, how can it be any longer main- 
tained that the Henry forgery is not a “‘ new fact”? 
Here is a judge who was led to a certain conclusion 
chiefly by his implicit faith in the integrity of a 
witness. That faith is blown to the winds, and he 
naturally declares in favour of revision. This does 
not prove the innocence of Dreyfus; but to say 
that it does not prove the necessity of a 
fresh trial is dishonest trifling. Moreover, the 
War Office has kindly set itself to multiply 
‘“‘ new facts.”” Having abandoned Esterhazy, it now 
seeks to destroy Du Paty de Clam. Captain Cuignet, 
who must be expressing the mature opinion of his 
superiors, roundly accuses Du Paty of forgery. 
General Roget suggested “ mental aberration”; but 
evidently that was not thought strong enough, so 
Captain Cuignet was put up to turn the lanatic into 
a criminal. He has done his work with a thorough- 
ness which the most impassioned Dreyfusard may 
envy. We see Du Paty inspired by malevolence 
against Dreyfus, and hatred of Picquart. He (ac- 
cording to the astonishing Cuignet) was the real 
author of the Henry forgery. Esterhazy has said 
nothing worse of Du Paty than is said by the 
accredited mouthpiece of the General Staff. Having 
thus admitted that the case against Dreyfus was 
organised in a nest of scoundrels, Captain Cuignet 
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persists in affirming the guilt of their victim. 
Remembering the part that was played by Du Paty 
de Clam in the conviction of Dreyfus, how can the 
Court refuse the revision for which the War Office 
has so forcibly but so unwittingly pleaded ? 

What the inscrutable Dupuy can expect to gain 
by the indefinite postponement of a new trial it is 
impossible to guess. Ifrevision should be burked for 
a time by some distorted technicality, France will 
be rent by a fiercer campaign than ever. The 
Dreyfus party will have abundant warrant for 
taking the offensive. They will demand the annul- 
ment of the sentence and the prosecution of Du Paty 
de Clam. If Captain Freystaetter should publicly 
avow that the court-martial acted illegally, how can 
M. Dupuy fall back on the chose jugée 2 How can he 
meet the innumerable weapons with which the pub- 
lished evidence has furnished the Revisionists? It is 
idle to suppose that thé tide of revelations will be 
checked. Prudence as well as self-respect ought to 
suggest to M. Dupuy’s friends in the Supreme Court 
the policy of not flouting the plainest facts. 





NATIONALISM AND 


ee 


BUSINESS 


HE secret report of the proceedings at the 
Russian Council of Ministers which The Times 

was enabled to publish last Wednesday, illustrates 
very effectively the struggle now going on between 
common-sense economics and nationalist bigotry in 
the Russian Empire. The struggle, of course, has 
its analogues in every country dominated by Protec- 
tionism ; in Russia, however, its form renders its in- 
herent absurdity more glaring than in the West. Two 
views, as we learn from Prof. Oseroff’s article in this 
month’s Forum, are taken of the influx of foreign 
capital. One welcomes it as the sole means of devel- 
oping Russian trade; the other regards its owners as 
exploiters, who steal the profits that lawfully belong 
to Russians. The two views came into conflict some 
months back in the Imperial Council. itself. An 
attempt was made by the reactionaries to prevent 
foreigners from acquiring land in the petroleum 
districts of the Caucasus. The question was com- 
plicated with the general question of keeping out 
Armenian and Greek immigrants better adapted 
for the agricultural conditions of the place than 
colonists from Russia; and such people remain 
excluded. But the admission of foreigners 
to the ownership of oil lands was secured by the 
energetic intervention of M. Witte against the 
ultra-Nationalists, of whom M. Pobiedonostzeff is 
the type. M. Witte added some remarks on Russian 
trade, which may be of interest to Protectionists 
elsewhere, and to Russophobes among ourselves. 
Capital, he told them, was the chief need of the in- 
dustrial development of Russia, and a market the 
sole remedy for her agricultural depression. Both 
could be supplied by England alone. Both, though 
he did not put this point explicitly, hang together; 
for if English capital goes to Russia, the interest 
will almost certainly be paid, under present 
conditions, in Russian raw produce. Germany, 
he said, kept out Russian agricultural produce 
(though not nearly so effectively, it must be 
remarked, as the Agrarians would like). France, in 
spite of French Russophilism, limited her practical 
sympathy to the purchase of Russian bonds. But 
English investments depended on political sympathy 
and public opinion, “which even the Government 
could not influence.” Nothing effective could be 
done in the way of pushing Russian trade in 








England, unless there were more personal inter- 
course between the two countries and English public 
opinion were modified towards Russia. 

A good deal, of course, might be said in correc- 


tion of this view of business. It is not because they 
dislike Russia that English investors hesitate to 
invest their money in Russian enterprises, but be- 
cause Panslavist nationalism interferes with busi- ~ 
ness. If Russia, instead of developing her own 
immense resources, and welcoming the aid of 
foreigners to develop them, is capable even of 
contemplating the exclusion of foreign “ ex- 
ploiters”’ ; if she pushes on in China, supporting 
financial enterprises of her citizens in that country 
(as the chairman of an Eastern bank in London 
told his shareholders last week) in such a way that 
they can take business no one else will touch, and 
closing Manchuria practically to all trade but her 
own, how can foreign investors feelsecure? British 
trade has a long and honourable connection with 
Russia; great fortunes have been made there by 
Englishmen; and Russia, throughout the Crimean 
War, honourably observed international law and paid 
British investors the interest on their bonds. It is 
only since the frontier scares, and the British 
Jingoism of 1876-78, that the supply of British 
capital has slackened. Even the Anglo-Russian 
understanding just predicted by Mr. Goschen will 
not restore confidence, unless the Panslavists stay 
their hands and tongues. 

Possibly the Russian Nationalists, like Protec- 
tionists elsewhere, would like the foreign capital 
without the capitalists; but this is hardly possible. 
Russia banishes her Jews, and her own entrepreneurs, 
protected to a great extent from competition, tend 
to stagnate. For efficient management the large 
capitalist must immigrate with his capital, as in the 
ease of the oil-lands of the Caucasus, to which M. de 
Witte referred. Whether, even were capital largely 
attracted, the market in England would be opened 
up, as M. de Witte thinks, is a little doubtful. 
Quality, after all, counts; and Russian meat is 
hardly equal even to that of Argentina, But if 
Russia is really to keep up in the economic 
race, she must not only attract foreign capital 
but foreign enterprise too. She must utilise her 
Jews ; she must welcome the foreigner, and do the least 
she can either to “ regulate ”’ trade or to let nationalist 
aspirations interfere with it. A contrary course has 
at least this advantage: that it caricatures the 
failings of Protection elsewhere—such as the Tory 
fear of the foreign immigrant, the French horror of 
the financial Jew, and the American jealousy of the 
foreign landowner in the West. 





INSURANCE. 


S is usual at the present time of the year, life 
va assurance managers are chiefly occupied in 
preparing the official records of the past year re- 
quired by the Board of Trade. Day by day 
statutory meetings are announced and _ reports 
issued, and the voice of the chairman is heard in the 
land in tones of deprecation or complacency accord- 
ing to the special necessities of the situation. So 
far as can be judged by samples, the year 1898 
was rather an uneventful one for life offices, 
the new Workmen’s Compensation Act, no doubt, 
diverting the attention of many minds from 
individual and personal affairs to the more im- 
mediate needs of business protection. But this was 
to be expected ; indeed, when it became known in 
November last that one accident office alone had 
received since the entry of the new Act no less than 
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a quarter of a million in premiums, there were not 
lacking prophets to foretell a wholesale falling-off in 
ordinary life assurance business—a forecast, how- 
ever, by no means confirmed by the general result. It 
is certainly the fact that some offices show a decrease 
in the figures of their “new business” as compared 
with those for the year 1897, but in no case is the 
decline considerable or material, and in a few in- 
stances the reduction in current trading is the out- 
come of a deliberate policy of curtailment rightly 
adopted for reasons of economy and retrenchment. 
Of the’ reports which have come to hand, that 
of the Star Life Assurance Society, containing par- 
ticulars of the recent valuation, is for many reasons 
one of the most interesting. The Star has bulked 
very large in the public eye during the last ten years 
or so. Its funds and revenue have increased with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and the magnitude of its trans- 
actions reached a culminating point in 1896, when 
new policies were secured assuring sums to the 
enormous aggregate of two millions sterling, a 
record which only a small minority of British offices 
have ever approached. Certainly the Star had 
definite claims to popularity while piling up this 
huge business. It is an old established company : 
its premiums are not high, and it was offering 
a good return to its participating policy-holders. 
At the valuation of 1892 a surplus of £600,000 was 
brought out, and a bonus declared at 31s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and previous bonuses— 
unquestionably an excellent yield of profit. Whether 
the Company could really afford this display of 
liberality is quite another matter ; indeed, the recent 
investigation would suggest a decided negative. Con- 
ducted by an independent actuary, the 1898 valua- 
tion has been of a far more searching character than 
those of 1883, 1888, and 1892. In all of these latter 
the earning-power of the funds was estimated at 3} 
per cent.,a quite impractical basis for the Star under 
existing conditions, with the yield of interest fallen 
as low as £3 15s. per cent., and the outlook far from 
promising of improvement. Reduction of the antici- 
pated yield to 3 per cent. meant the transfer of 
£240,000 from surplus to reserves, and, no doubt, the 
minds of those in authority were much exercised as to 
the expediency of effecting the reduction by gradual 
steps. Buta 3 per cent. valuation is now the almost 
indispensable hall-mark of the first-class office, and 
the decision to face the situation boldly and at once 
must be strongly approved as the best course to 
adopt in the eventual interests of the Society's 
members. No doubt there will be some grumbling at 
the bonus fallen from its high estate to a poor 15s. 
per cent., but that has to be put up with on such oc- 
casions, as well as the possibility of the uninsured 
public temporarily withholding its patronage. Re- 
viewing the situation, it may be said that the Star 
has had a good run for its money and has ac- 
quired some useful experience of foreign business 
—more particularly of its cost and quality. Now 
that the Society has set its house in order we may 
look for steady development taking the place of the 
somewhat feverish activity of the last decade. The 
curtailment of the new business shown in the 
report, in conjunction with another favourable item 
—a reduction in the expense-ratio—gives reason, 
indeed, for belief that already discreeter counsels 
have prevailed in the management of the Society. 
That the cutting down of the policy-holders’ 
bonus does not necessarily detract from the popu- 
larity of a company, the report of the Eagle 
Insurance Company gives direct intimation. Last 
year, it may be remembered, the Eagle took precisely 
the same course as the Star has followed a year 
later. In the case of the Eagle, however, the 
addition to the reserves necessitated by the adop- 
tion of a 3 per cent. valuation amounted to 
practically the whole of the surplus disclosed 
by valuation at 34 per cent. so that the 
policy-holders got no bonus at all, though the pro- 
prietors pocketed the annual 5 per cent. dividend 
with such sentiments of fairness and liberality 





as their consciences permitted. It was expected that 
there would be a decided falling-off in the business 
for 1898, but, so far from that being the case, the 
figures show an increase of some £14,000 over those 
of the previous year. A significant announcement 
made, too, is that the purchase-money received 
for annuities totalled £114,828, or £32,000 more 
than was taken under this head last year—clear 
indication that if the office has lost favour with 
bonus-hunters it has gained in the confidence of 
investors by putting itself in a stronger financial 
position. There is rather a heavy fall in the average 
rate of interest earned—£3 17s. in 1898 against 
£4 22. in 1897—and it is not particularly enlighten- 
ing to be informed that this decline is more or less 
“a matter of book-keeping.” Better signs are the 
continued forward movement of the funds, and the 
assurance given in the report that the mortality, 
though heavier than the previous year, was, on the 
whole, favourable. 








FINANCE, 


——2de— 


HE speculation in copper shares, which has been 
so notable a feature in the Stock Markets of 
Europe and America for some time past, has made 
very rapid progress this week—has, indeed, eclipsed 
all other events on those markets. The consumption 
of copper unquestionably has been increasing at a 
rapid rate for years past, owing to the extension 
of electrical enterprises of all kinds, to the great 
competition in armaments, and to the ever-recurring 
requirements of the railways. Copper, therefore, 
and copper shares naturally rose; but, of late, the 
rise has been altogether too great. The current ex- 
planation of it is that the great capitalists who 
control the Standard Oil Company in the United 
States have formed a vast copper combination 
to control the copper industry all over the world. 
About ten years ago a similar combination was 
formed in Paris. And everybody knows how it ended. 
Nevertheless, the Stock Exchanges everywhere be- 
lieve that the combinationis formed. And, owing tc 
the immense consumption of copper, they argue 
that the combination will succeed. But cautious 
and reasonable people will be somewhat sceptical 
regarding an attempt to control one of the great 
trades of the world. There has also been a very 
considerable speculation in Western Australian gold 
shares. Indeed, the rise in some of these shares has 
been extraordinarily great. And it is difficult to 
believe that it is entirely overdone. In South 
African gold shares there has been little doing. It 
is feared that a collision between the Transvaal 
authorities and the Uitlanders is extremely probable ; 
that it will bring about British intervention ; and 
that that may lead to great injury. being done to 
the mines by the irritated Boers. Probably all this 
is greatly exaggerated. But there seems to be no 
doubt that President Kruger earnestly desired an 
invitation to the Peace Conference, and that the non- 
receipt of an invitation is regarded by him as a 
grievance against the British Government, and con- 
sequently is making him even more obstinate than 
he was before in his granting of concessions to the 
mining industry. Apart from copper and gold- 
mining there has been very little to call for 
comment in any of the Stock Markets, either at 
home or abroad. The approach of the Peace Con- 
ference is rather leading to nervousness than to confi- 
dence. The state of affairs in Samoa is not liked. 
And the condition of things in China is certainly not 
very promising. Hence the Stock Markets are dull, 
the great public holding aloof. 

The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
naturally created some demand for money at the 
beginning of the week. But that is a passing 
and a temporary demand, and the general ten- 
dency in the Market for the present is towards 
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greater ease. The output of gold is increasing 
month by month. There is no demand for the 
metal, either for the Continent or for Ger- 
many. There is no probability that the Indian 
Government for some time yet will begin to buy 
much. And therefore the Bank of England is re- 
ceiving more gold than for a considerable time past. 
If the directors were to act with energy they might 
very considerably increase their reserve just now. 
But they are not acting with energy, and yet some 
gold is flowing in. On the Continent likewise the 
tendency is towards ease. In Germany rates are 
easier. The great banks have for some time past 
been compelling their customers to reduce the loans 
they have obtained from them, and so there has 
been steady but cautious sales of securities, more 
particularly of South African gold sharee, American 
railroad shares, and Russian bonds. If this selling 
continues it is possible that the loans from the banks 
will be so largely reduced that when the autumn 
comes round there will be less stringency than 
hitherto has been expected. But that there will 
be a good deal of stringency can hardly be doubted, 
for trade everywhere in Germany continues exceed- 
ingly good. And in spite of the efforts of the banks 
there is still a good deal of speculation. Moreover, it 
is to be recollected that the greatest speculation in 
Germany has been in industrial securities for which 
there is scarcely any market abroad. It is possible, 
of course, for investors to sell their gold shares, 
their American Railroad shares, their Russian bonds, 
and the like, and with the proceeds to pay a portion 
of their debts to the banks. But it is not possible 
to sell the industrial securities because practically 
everybody in Germany holds as much of these as he 
cares to have. A real liquidation, therefore, would 
mean a very considerable fall in industrial securities, 
and the banks will hardly voluntarily bring that 
about. Although, then, money is likely to be cheap 
for some time to come, there will almost certainly 
be another period of stringency in September and 
October. In France and elsewhere upon the Conti- 
nent money is cheap. In the United States it is also 
fairly cheap and plentiful, and probably will 
continue so until the crops begin to be moved. 
Then it is reasonable to anticipate a great 
advance in rates. Meantime the India Council has 
succeeded in stopping the fall in its drafts. It will 
be recollected that it has suddenly reduced the 
amount offered for tender from 60 lacs to 30 lacs. 
On Wednesday, while it offared only 30 lacs, the 
applications exceeded 283 lacs. The whole amount 
offered was allotted at about ls. 4d. per rupee for 
bills, and Ls, 4,',d. per rupee for telegraphic transfers. 
Sabsequently | of a lac was disposed of by special 
sales. 

The issue of £430,000 of 4 per cent. Egyptian 
Government Irrigation Trust Certificates has been 
as great a success as was expected. The issue price 
was 101, and therefore it yields practically almost 
t per cent.; while it is guaranteed by the Egyptian 
Government, and naturally, therefore, there was 
great eagerness to obtain allotments. The total 
applications for less than half a million sterling 
amounted to 11} millions sterling. 

The Borough for Durban, Natal, has this week 
invited applications for £300,000 3) per cent. In- 
scribed Stock, the minimum price being 99. 

The Aberdeen Comb Works Company, Limited, 
has a share capital of £300,000, divided into 25,000 
4} cumulative preference shares, 25,000 ordinary 
shares, and 10,000 deferred shares of £5 each. The 
Company has been formed for acquiring comb- 
making businesses in Aberdeen, London, Birmingham, 
and York. The purchase price has been fixed by 
the vendors at £291,000. 

The Consolidated Tea and Lands Company, 
Limited, invites subscriptions for £400,000 4} first 
mortgage debenture stock redeemable at 10 per 
cent. premium in any year by six months’ previous 
notice. 

The New Midland ordinary stock is to be allotted 








in the form of 3 per cent. preferred and deferred to 
each holder of deferred stock registered on April 
22nd. The issue price of the preferred is £77 10s., 
and of the deferred £85. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


EE, 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


44 TURDAY.—The House of Lords was called 
A upon yesterday to deal with a question after 
its own heart—the redecoration of St. Paul's. But 
though it talked at large upon this subject it could 
do nothing. Lord Salisbury—who has come back to 
England, Iam glad to say, greatly improved in 
health—had to tell the Peers roundly that they had 
no power in connection with the operations in St. 
Paul's. It is possibly as well that this is the case. 
Lord Wemyss is not the safest guide in matters 
of taste. But, whatever may be the amount of 
artistic taste which this generation of Englishmen 
may possess, it is all likely to be needed in connec- 
tion with the public works that are now in progress. 
The present generation has seen nothing like the 
extent of public improvements which are now in 
progress. The Government offices at Westminster 
and Whitehall, the two new museum buildings at 
South Kensington, and the Strand improvements 
will effect a wonderful change in the outward ap- 
pearance of London. Let us hope that our artists 
and architects will be found worthy of the op- 
portunities now given them. That they will be 
criticised as severely as Sir William Richmond 
himself need hardly be said. 

Sunday.—Universal regret was expressed yester- 
day when it became known that Sir John Mowbray 
was dead. He was in the House of Commons a few 
days ago, and although he was then very frail and 
required medical assistance under a passing attack 
of illness, none of his fellow-members thought that 
they were looking upon their venerable colleague 
for the last time. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that Sir John was not only the Father of 
the House but its most popular member. His 
polished courtesy, his unfailing kindliness of heart, 
and his readiness to give the youngest member 
the benefit of his prolonged experience, secured 
for him the affectionate regard of all men 
without regard to party. His death is made 
pathetic by the fact that he has so quickly followed 
his wife to the grave. He will be greatly missed 
in the place which had known him so long. Much 
interest will attach to the choice of a successor to 
Sir John. So great a change has taken place of late 
years in the life of Oxford that if the election were 
in the hands of the men who actually take part in 
the life of the University, it is probable that a 
startling change in its representation would be 
made. But the “country parson” still holds the 
balance of power in his hands, and probably we 
shall see a representative of the traditional type 
chosen. Whether the Church question will play 
any part in connection with the election it is as 
yet too soon to say. 

The Sanday newspaper question seems to be 
acquiring a certain degree of importance. As a 
practical journalist I cannot join in condemnation 
of the Sunday newspaper on Sabbatarian grounds, 
for I know the fact that the preparation of a Sunday 
paper involves no Sunday labour on the part of 
those who produce it. The paper which really 
causes Sunday work is that published on a Monday 
morning. But I confess that I do not appre- 
ciate the change which brings into one’s house 
as many newspapers on a Sunday morning as on any 
other day of the week. Nor dol see how the news- 
papers now published can find a paying circulation. 
Six Sunday papers of the first class are now produced 
in London alone, where not so many years ago The 
Observer was the only journal actually produced for 
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that day of the week. The Sunday editions of The 
Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail are close imita- 
tions of American Sunday newspapers. They provide 
an immense amount of reading for all classes, and 
are virtually weekly magazines, plus the news of 
Saturday. Surely we are going too far in providing 
all this miscellaneous reading for the one day in the 
week on which we naturally desire some leisure for 
reflection and sober thought, and some respite from 
the turmoil of daily life. I own I sympathise with 
the distinguished proprietor of one of these Sunday 
journals, who will not allow acopy either of his own 
or any other Sunday paper to enter his doors. “I 
have enough of newspapers on other days; let me 
have one day of freedom from them,” is this gentle- 
man’s declaration. It would not be a bad thing if his 
readers were to express their practical agreement 
with his sentiments. 

Monday.—The indiscretions of Captain Coghlan 
are naturally the chief subjects of conversation 
this morning. It is to be hoped that no serious 
results will attend the after-dinner oratory of this 
brave officer; but his free and easy manner of talk- 
ing furnishes fresh evidence of the fact that the 
people of the United States have not yet grasped all 
the responsibilities which must attach to a State 
that aspires to play a prominent part in inter- 
national politics. Fortunately, the authorities at 
Washington realise the duty that is laid upon them 
in the circumstances of the case, and their prompt 
action ought to put an end to any possibility of 
danger from the indiscretions of Captain Coghlan. 

The fighting season of the present session will 
begin to-day. Old Age Pensions and the London 
Bill will furnish ample materials for the conflict, of 
which the fight on the Budget may be regarded as 
the preliminary skirmish. All that can be said as 
to the coming battle is that the Opposition seems to 
be in the highest spirits ; though it is sorely dis- 
pleased with the tactics of the Ministry, the means 
taken to evade direct issues, and the appropriation 
of so much of the time of the House without any 
reasonable excuse. 

Tuesday.—The debate on Old Age Pensions last 
night was a very damaging one for Mr. Chamber- 
lain. This is his pet scheme for advertising himself 
and his party. He used it without scruple at the 
last General Election. He used it knowing the 
flagrant dishonesty of his pretence that he could 
secure the establishment of the system with the 
idea of which he dazzled the eyes of the electors. 
No hubble company ever issued a prospectus more 
fraudulent than the “ programme” of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in which Old Age Pensions had a prominent 
place. Now Ministers are trying to shirk their 
obligations. Instead of meeting the Bill, they 
propose to renew it—pig upon bacon. Most 
Tories hate the name of Old Age Pensions, and— 
to do them justice—are thoroughly ashamed of 
the use made of the cry at the last General 
Election. They are only too glad to see a 
Select Committee or any other device adopted in 
order to stave off what they regard as the evil day. 
Mr. Asquith took advantage of the situation last 
night, and inflicted upon Mr. Chamberlain a castiga- 
tion which did not err on the side of mercy. To 
make matters worse for the Colonial Secretary, it 
was clear that the people on his own side of the 
House recognised the justice of the punishment he 
received. It is not surprising that he was very 
angry and very feeble in his reply to Mr. Asquith. 
Clever as he is, he could not rebut the damaging 
indictment which was brought against him. 

Later in the evening, after the first discussion of 
the London Bill in Committee, there came the rather 
alarmist statement which Mr. Chamberlain had to 
make regarding our forces in South Africa. The 
announcement that we keep an increased army there 
in order to counterbalance the increased armaments 
of the Boers is not a very reassuring one. The Boers 
may be, and are, guilty of many follies; but it is not 
to be supposed they are mad enough to contemplate 





an attack upon the British possessions in South 
Africa. If we are increasing our forces there it 
cannot be for the purpose of employing them upon 
British territory. 

Wednesday.—I fear it cannot be said that the 
Cromwell celebration yesterday attracted as much 
attention as it should have done. To-day, when 
the Tory newspapers have awoke to the fact that 
such a celebration has taken place, one sees evidence 
that the old superstitions with regard to the Protector 
still linger in the breasts of many ill-informed people, 
and that even now, when history has set Cromwell 
before the world in his true light, as the greatest 
of all Englishmen, there are still simpletons who 
think it sufficient to chalk “ Regicide” or “ Separat- 
ist” above his empty tomb. It is a good thing that 
the representatives of the old “ Independents ”—the 
mainstay of all Nonconformity—should have done 
special honour to their illustrious predecessor ; 
but I would respectfully remind Dr. Parker that 
Cromwell himself was not unknown in connec- 
tion with horse-racing, whilst other worshippers 
at his shrine may be asked to recall the fact 
that among bis many virtues that of Little 
Englandism was certainly not to be found. It is to 
him more than to aay other single man that English- 
men owe the position in which they stand to-day, 
not only in the freedom they enjoy under their own 
laws but in the respect in which they are held 
throughout the world. Upon the whole, we can 
hardly hope to make party capital out of our chief 
of men. 

The choice of a candidate for Oxford University 
in place of the late Sir John Mowbray seems to be 
exercising the minds of the Oxford authorities a 
good deal. The two names which occurred to every- 
body when the vacancy occurred—those of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir William Anson—are 
still the only names one hears, and it seems probable 
that the former will be chosen. 

Thursday.—Tine statement in The Daily News 
this morning that Lord Selborne spoke last night of 
the possibility of an early dissolution is somewhat 
startling. Lord Selborne is the son-in-law of Lord 
Salisbury and the colleague of Mr. Chamberlain at 
the Colonial Office. If anybody outside the Cabinet 
should know what is going on he is the man. But I 
have grave doubts as to the accuracy of this report 
of his utterances last night. For some time past 
dissolution at a comparatively early date has been 
talked of. But. obviously, Ministers cannot dissolve 
at any very early moment. They must carry the 
Bills now before Parliament, and unless they are even 
more abject cowards than they have been hitherto 
believed to be, they must make some attempt to 
redeem their promises—or shall I say “ proposals” ? 
—upon Old Age Pensions and kindred subjects. 
Still time is passing, and it is just as well that Liberals 
should be warned that the dissolution may come 
upon them as a thief in the night. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had a warm re- 
ception from the Eighty Club yesterday. His speech 
touched upon that question of the General Election 
which is now beginning to take a prominent place in 
the thoughts of politicians, and he had some severe 
but very truthful things to say about the Primrose 
League, which as an organisation for debauching 
the constituencies and serving the Tory party by 
unfair methods, has never been equalled. It would 
not be a bad thing if some of the younger men of 
the Liberal party undertook the task of writing the 
history of the Primrose League and exposing its 
manner of working in the towns and villages in 
which it has become a real instrument of social and 
political oppression. 

Friday.—As I anticipated, Lord Selborne denies 
the accuracy of the report of his speech. It would 
have been strange indeed if an Under - Secretary 
had ventured to make a definite announcement upon 
such a subject as a dissolution. But the Liberals 
have nevertheless every reason for making them- 
selves ready for the battle. They have much lost 
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ground to recover and a great deal to accomplish 
in the way of party organisation, and it will not be 
a bad thing if Lord Selborne’s false alarm should 
lead them to make ready. There was one point in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech on Wednes- 
day which had a direct bearing upon the question 
of party organisation and party discipline. That 
was his playful warning to Mr. Trevelyan that he 
would incur the displeasure of his leader if he voted 
against his party. We may be sure that it was not 
to Mr. Trevelyan that this warning was addressed, 
but to certain Liberals of older standing who have 
boasted of their independence of the party whips, 
and who have been exultant when they have voted 
against the desires of their own leader. Such men 
are a weakness to any party. 


CROMWELL. 





HE taste for tercentenaries is probably acquired, 
rather than a weakness of the natural man. 
It is largely due to the desire of the newspapers to 
get in something about history while maintaining a 
pretence of actuality. In France the tercentenary 
usually leaves its permanent mark in a statue. In 
England it evaporates in innumerable leading 
articles. Yet there is something instructive in the 
curious contrast between the celebration of the third 
centenary of Cromwell's birth and the discreet 
silence which was maintained a hundred years ago. 
Who in 1799 would have got up at a public meeting 
to glorify Oliver Cromwell? Burke was just dead, 
but to all the old Whigs and the old Tories Crom- 
well was, as he was to Burke, one of the bold bad 
men of history. Even Dr. Price, of the Sinking 
Fund, would scarcely have toasted Oliver Cromwell. 
While by Whig and Tory he was condemned as a 
regicide, he was equally objectionable in the eyes 
of the democrat as the destroyer of Parliament. 
A Scotsman, if he had been bold enough to risk the 
displeasure of the judges by celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the birth of a man who killed his king, 
would have remembered that the same man slaugh- 
tered the Scots at Dunbar, and destroyed the presby- 
teries. An Irishman would have thought of Cromwell 
only as the author of the massacres of Drogheda 
and Wexford. The English, Scottish, and Irish, how- 
ever much they might have differed about all else, 
would have joined in shuddering at the memory of 
the Great Protector. Here and there, perhaps, 
among the older Independents in England, people 
without political power, and oppressed, working 
out their own salvation in their own way, there 
were not a few who in their heart of hearts ad- 
mired the one Englishman who had been able to 
trample on king and prelatist, but the Nonconform- 
ists were not much given in those times to public 
celebrations. 

Nowadays, save for the Irishmen, we have all 
changed our point of view about the Lord Protector. 
The Scotsman reads Carlyle; and though he is sorry 
for Leslie as a good soldier, admits that, on the 
whole, the best men won at Dunbar. If he feels 
it necessary to find a salve for his national pride, he 
is content with the reflection that no country ever 
could win battles in which ministers lecture generals 
instead of minding their own business. In England 
the Liberalism of to-day has been largely inspired 
by the descendants of the “Sectaries” who alone 
of all their countrymen might have had a good word 
to say for Cromwell a hundred years ago. Even the 
Conservative no longer uses regicide as a term of 
abuse, and remembers that Cromwell was an imperial 
statesman who restored the supremacy of the British 
fleet, and made the name of his country respected 
throughout the world. All this illustrates a change 
in the point of view not merely about Cromwell, 
but about men of action generally. Carlyle has 
taught us to make heroes of the strong and the 





successful, to think much more of personal character- 
istics than of staunch adherence to rigid political 
principles, to overlook occasional cruelty if it was 
balanced by a certain broad humanity, above 
all things to reverence strength. We Liberals, 
looking very closely into what Cromwell did, 
perhaps find little of which we can unreservedly 
approve. There was much in his personal life that 
might better have been otherwise, many things in 
his public career which had been as well left undone. 
He defied the King, but he also destroyed the 
Parliament. He had no notion of allowing really 
democratic government or even reasonable personal 
liberty. He and his Major-Generals established such 
a rule of militarism as England never knew before 
and has never known since. Even in the field of 
religious life he destroyed much more than the 
Church of England, and he may even be held by 
some responsible for the growth of that posi- 
tive dislike of theology which led to the moral 
lethargy from which England was only aroused by 
John Wesley. He left behind him no single per- 
manent reform, and, indeed, no permanent institu- 
tion, good or bad, unless it be the colonisation of parts 
of Ireland with an imported population who have 
since contributed so largely to the difficulties of 
government in that country. 

Yet nobody, whatever his views and opinions, 
can help feeling a strong admiration for Cromwell. 
A strong man, who had spent the early years of his 
life in hawking and horse-racing on his country 
property, and yet was able at middle age to organise 
a force sufficient to conquer three kingdoms, was 
without doubt a rare military genius. Nor, save in 
Ireland, did he hold out the hope of plunder as an 
inducement to his revolutionary army. They were 
well paid, it is true, and made no enormous indi- 
vidual sacrifices, but still they fought much better 
than the greatest drill-sergeant could have made 
them fight by any mere physical process of train- 
ing. There must have been some inspiration in 
Cromwell. “Do you think,” he asked, “that mere 
serving men could beat the gentlemen of England ?” 
Until the new levies had been inspired with Old 
Testament enthusiasm they were powerless against 
Rupert and his Cavaliers. We have ceased to talk 
about the cant of Cromwell, and have recognised 
that, whether he was right or wrong, he was sincere ; 
and if his religion was of a somewhat hard and 
austere type, it nevertheless came from the heart of 
the man. Of course he had his faults. He was 
ambitious, as most great men have been. He had a 
bad temper, and the massacre of Drogheda can only 
be excused on the theory that it was due to the 
passion of the moment; but this is a fault from 
which no man of action has always been free. 
He was very impatient, and could not wait 
for the gradual evolution of institutions and 
events. He was constitutionally unfit to be a 
constitutional leader, and when he found that the 
British people would not do as he wanted he ruled 
Britain without the people. All this may have been 
unwise and undemocratic, but it was very natural ; 
and even those who regard Cromwell’s opinions as 
heresy cannot help admiring Cromwell. Yet there 
is a danger in this admiration for the men of 
action. It seems a pity that Cromwell rather 
than Milton should be the most abiding memory 
of seventeenth century Puritanism. The progress 
of the last hundred years has somehow made 
people think of Milton less and of Cromwell more. 
Our grandfathers did scant justice to Oliver, 
but they read the “ Paradise Lost”; we praise 
the Great Protector, and leave Milton on the top 
shelf. Is it a healthy change? Without grudging 
the statue to the great Lord Protector, we may still 
hold to the opinion that the blind poet was in his way 
equally great. Cromwell, however, was the man of 
action, and upon the whole the greatest England has 
ever known. Perhaps the time is ripe for a reaction 
against the tyranny of the men of action. It is not 
quite enough to say that a man must be allowed to 
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have the defects of his qualities. A quality which 
has many defects is to that extent an undesirable 
quality. The sort of hero whom Carlyle made us 
worship, the strong man who would not allow him- 
self to be cabined and confined by the rules of 
Parliament or the orders of any human chief, plays 
a useful part in the world’s history as a destroyer of 
effete institutions or as the builder-up of a new nation; 
but in the long run respect for legality is not an 
undesirable feature in a public man, or even a sign 
of weakness. Frederick the Great may have had his 
excuse for breaking the public law to seize Silesia 
and to arrange the Partition of Poland. His work, 
on the whole, may have meant gain to Germany, 
and even Europe; but when all is said and done 
the greatest statesman is he who effects the greatest 
change with the least disturbance of the accustomed 
order. The Parliamentary type may have its de- 
fects; the deliberative and representative method 
may be slow and unexciting, and therefore from the 
point of view of prose poetry unheroic; but the 
slowest is the safest road; and though we owe to 
Cromwell the England of to-day, we cannot forget 
that he was in many respects out of sympathy with 
the best ideals that we now pursue. 








FRITS THAULOW. 





T is but four years ago, come June, since a small 
party of students, of whom I was one, spent a 
mad and merry week at Lille, rummaging through 
every nook and corner of the old-world town, flitting 
incontinently fromcafé to café, shouting in processions 
and delivering “ Union speeches” in our own Doric 
tongue to uncomprehending, but sympathetic, crowds 
of our hosts, the students of Lille. It was the 
occasion of the inauguration of new university 
buildings, and the whole town was en /éte. Delegates 
had been invited from sister universities, and so it 
came that we four Scots, along with several hundred 
others, voluble in many strange tongues, were being 
féted, and banqueted, and walked off our feet by our 
too-hospitable feliow-students of Lille. I have but 
the vaguest recollection of the pyrotechnic variety 
of that week—a confused jumble of hilarity and 
tumult. Even the “New University Buildings,” 
about which was all the row, have faded entirely 
from my mind. But one indelible impression 
remains, one gigantic figure towering above all my 
confused recollections, one dominating personality 
out of all that rabble—Frits Thaulow of Christiania. 
You would have said he was Thor himself, or a 
son of Thor, cleansed of the dust and grime of his 
forge by a course of Turkish baths, who had left his 
iron hills and come South to play in the sun fora 
season. He stood above the slight French students 
by his great head and enormous shoulders. The fair 
hair, the blue eyes, and the mighty muscles of the 
Vikings were his. Here, there, and everywhere he 
was to be seen, quaffing from vasty tankards, 
embracing friends and acquaintances, brandishing a 
man at arm’s length in the air in the exuberance of 
his spirits. At the solemn inauguration ceremony 
he took the platform by escalade, and professors 
and dignitaries in turn capitulated sweetly to his 
embraces. Everybody seemed to know him and 
welcome him, and all seemed to sun themselves in 
the atmosphere of bonhomie that was diffused about 
him. His favours were equally distributed, from 
the Minister of Finance who presided at several of 
the ceremonies down to the most insignificant 
student who drank small beer with his veal. Often 
he was accompanied by his daughter, a graceful 
girl of about twenty, and then it was more than 
interesting to notice the deference with which he 
was approached by the most riotous, and the respect 
which was shown for her presence at all times. 
The mention of the daughter must have indicated 
that Frits Thaulow was already far past the student 
stage of his existence. Nor was he a student now, 














though the undergraduates of Christiania had 
honoured themselves and him by making him their 
representative to the /éte at Lille. This, indeed, was 
my first knowledge of him, but he was already a 
man with a European reputation. I speedily 
learned from voluble instructors that he had a 
picture in the Luxembourg, and that he was regarded 
as one of the leaders of modern art. That he was 
an artist, indeed, I gathered from subsequent con- 
versations with himself, though he never once 
referred to his own work. “Ah, you come from 
Glascow!” he said, embracing me; “let us then 
drink what you call ‘Scotsch.’ I love Glascow, for it 
has many artists. When you go back you will see 
Guthrie and Lavery, and you will tell them many 
things about me. And you shall have my carte, too, 
for I love to meet people from Glascow.” I have his 
card yet, somewhere among my relics—an ample 
sheet of pasteboard with the address, “ Villa des 
Orchidées, Dieppe.” But it does not require this 
token, nor yet the various photographic groups 
which I preserve as souvenirs, to keep me in mind of 
Frits Thaulow. His own personality was far too vivid 
for that. Since then I have heard of him, read of 
him, seen his portrait often enough, but I have come 
across nothing that could improve upon the original 
impression. 

It is not easy to describe the verve and sheer 
delight in living which was characteristic of the 
man, and which he seemed able to communicate 
to others. The simplest of his actions seemed 
worth doing, and full of interest and novelty, so 
much did he himself enjoy them. As for philosophy 
and fin-de-siécle soul-searching, it might never have 
existed for all the account he took of it. Thor 
he was, who, finding his hammer idle in these days 
of supercivilisation, had left it upon the hills, and 
was now taking a holiday in this nineteenth century 
of ours, untouched of its complexities, unstaled by 
its ennui, sublimely indifferent to all the little frets 
and worries that loom so large upon our troubled 
horizon. You know the quaint charm of a child 
that has been brought up among old folks and yet 
not been spoiled; “auld-farren” we call it in Scotland. 
Well, that was the charm of Frits Thaulow. He was 


a child of nature, naively at home among the over- , 


civilised grown-up folk of to-day. 

A year or two ago, while the Savoy was pursuing 
its short course of hectic brilliancy, I was astonished 
to find a portrait of Frits Thaulow in that magazine. 
“What! Is Saul then among the prophets?” I 
asked myself, for I should have thought that the 
Frits Thaulow I had met would have had less than 
nothing in common with the group of Exquisites 
and Decadents who preached their latter-day gospel 
in those pages. But I was not long in solving the 
paradox. An “interest in simplicity” is the climax 
of Decadence. These young mystics, theorists, 
symbolists, eroticists, having exhausted the re- 
sources of artificiality, began to turn their limelight 
upon the simple and direct things of nature, and 
were ready to go into ecstasies over a line or a tint, 
a blank surface, or any isolated sensation. It was, 
in reality, the most sophisticated attitude of all. 
Frits Thaulow was the very man to win their 
patronage. His brush conveyed his sensations to 
canvas simply and directly, as the artist felt them 
and joyed in them. Never a theory clouded his 
vision ; never a symbol mingled with his paint. His 
pictures were the plain records of joyous physical 
facts, a rare simplicity in which the Decadents might 
divine as much mystery as they chose. 

Quite recently a small exhibition of his work— 
some sixteen pictures in all—was given in the Goupil 
Gallery, and this was the first opportunity I have 
had of making acquaintance with it. It is not 
possible to give in words an adequate impression of 
such pictures as Frits Thaulow paints—the effect 
and the merit of them depend so much upon the 
actual thing seen. Nor could a more satisfactory 
impression be conveyed by a pencil. There is no 
story, no allegory, no meaning beyond the splendid 
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visual sensations they present. Take, for example, 
“A Manufactory in Norway.” Many an artist 
would have pointed a contrast and moralised upon 
the power of man or the irreverence with which he 
defaces nature. Frits Thaulow depicts only the 
swift-flowing river, the gleaming white of the snowy 
landscape, and the rich, warm glow of the brick 
wall of the factory. One’s nerves tingle with a 
breath of the clean, healthy, frosty spirit of the 
Nor h; every colour, every shade, every gleam and 
violet shadow seems as fresh and new as when it 
first impinged upon the eye of the artist. 

It may be well to attempt a description of one 
or two of the pictures. In the “ Entrance to the 
Village” a dusty road, with vivid green banks and 
green tufts along the ruts, runs forward, shaded by 
trees in the first flush of spring. The air is sweet 
with some sprays of apple-blossom. The brick wall 
of the first house of the village forms the back- 
ground for the trees. . A steeple shows against the 
sky and tiled roofs glow brightly in the distance. 
“The River Arques” presents a view across a brim- 
ming river all alive with the flashing of running 
water, the wavering images of the trees, and the 
vivid reflection of the red roof of a cottage 
upon its banks. A clear sky adds to the bril- 
liant effect, and the rising ground in the dis- 
tance is covered with delicate foliage. In the 
“Village by Night” we see a quaint cluster of 
red-roofed houses, across the freshly delved garden, 
in the late Northern gloaming. The newly turned 
earth is of a beautiful mauve colour diversified by 
the dark green of vegetables and herbs. The wooded 
background looms darkly against a deep blue sky 
pricked here and there by twinkling stars. “ Wash- 
ington Place, New York,” is audacious in its naiveté. 
Across the green, open square, and through the inter- 
laced branches of the trees, is seen the scarlet facade 
of a row of transatlantic mansions. The vast ex- 
panse of bright red brick stares unrelieved from the 
background, a very apparition of modernity. But it 
is useless to go on cataloguing colours in this way. 
One must see the pictures to understand and appre- 
ciate them. 

Light and colour, these are the two things in 
nature which delight him most. He has little sense 
of form or power of draughtsmanship. At school 
he is said to have been condemned as an incor- 
rigibly bad drawer, and, with the superb manner 
of a master, he calmly ignores all the problems of 
line and form that present themselves. The sensa- 
tion, that’s the thing! And he sets himself directly 
to reproduce it. I doubt whether he ever seriously 
faced a “problem” in his life. He is far too spon- 
taneous and direct, far too much of the natural 
primitive man, to congest his brain with any such 
tribulation. He may talk nonsense and believe he 
has theories, for all I know; but that is only to be 
in the fashion. Like all true artists, he has re- 
covered or, rather, he has never lost, the innocence 
of the eye, the unsophisticated wonder and delight 
of childhood in the splendour and pageantry of the 
world. He paints asa child sees. Here and there 
one observes a touch of Corot, here and there some 
sleight-of-hand picked up in Paris studios, but never 
more than a suggestion. The wonderful technique 
that is praised so much is not technique at all in the 
sense of anything to be learned by study. It is but 
a part of his rare sense of vision. 

It is useless to read meaning into any of Thaulow’s 
pictures. All symbolism and allegory and genre is 
foolishness and vanity to him. He is not the man to 
torment himself with the mystery of the universe. 
He lives in the present, revelling in the fresh, vivid 
sensations that are constantly flowing in upon him 
from every side. He joyfully faces the world, taking 
and making the best of everything. Each of his 
pictures is as lyrical and as unethical as is the song 
of the lark. He paints sensations, translates his 
light-hearted, good-natured, physical life on to 
canvas, and makes the world a partner in his 
unpremeditated joy. A.M.S 








HYPNOTISM AND FOLKLORE. 





NSENSIBILITY to physical suffering is one of 
the consequences of the hypnotic condition. So 
much may be taken for granted. Indeed, there 
is high authority for the statement that surgical 
operations may be performed upon hypnotised 
patients without their feeling the slightest pain. 
Within the !ast few weeks some curious demonstra- 
tions of hypnotism have been given at Monte Carlo 
by M. Jules Bois, a French journalist, the subject 
being a young lady, who claims that her sensibility 
is “ exteriorised "—that while she, when hypnotised, 
can feel nothing, there surrounds her a sensitive 
aura, so that she becomes conscious of anything 
done to this aura, or to anything brought within 
its range. Thus if a wax image or a rose be brought 
within the sensitive sphere, and afterwards pinched 
or pricked, she feels the pain as keenly as if the 
injury had been inflicted on her. Our concern, 
however, is not with this alleged development of 
hypnotism, but rather with M. Bois’ explanation. 
He accounts for it by electricity or vibrations of the 
ether, and then brings under the same category the 
use of wax images in magic and folklore, with which, 
of course, electricity or luminiferous ether has just 
as much, or just as little, to do as Tenterden Steeple 
with the Goodwin Sands. 

The use of wax images in magic is well known, 
and their daintiest employment is as love-charms. 
Evidence has come down to us in abundance from 
classic times as to this use, which is not unknown in 
country districts at the present day, though one 
would have to gain the confidence of the dwellers in 
Arcady before such a thing would be alluded to in 
his presence ; and questioning would be met with a 
direct negative. For all that, the practice has not 
yet died out. Theocritus first gave literary expres- 
sion to the fancy that the affections of a person 
could be influenced by something done to his or her 
image. Better known than his Idyl is the Eclogue 
which Virgil founded thereon, in which Alphesibceus 
tells how the enchantress, to regain the lost love of 
Daphnis, made two images—one of clay, the other 
of wax—and exposed them to the action of fire, 
while she recited the charm : 

As fire this figure hardens, made of clay, 
And this of wax with fire consumes away, 
Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be— 
Hard to the rest of women, soft to me. 

Once the idea was established that power over a 
person might be exercised through an image repre- 
senting him, it would soon come to be employed for 
evil, not for good. There is a reference in Chaucer's 
“ House of Fame” to magic images “ to make a man 
ben hool or syke.” The first Morality in the “ Gesta 
Romanorum” deals with the same topic. The wife 
of a knight employed a necromancer to compass the 
death of her husband by magic. An image of earth 
was made, at which the necromancer discharged 
arrows, but in vain, for the husband had met a clerk 
who saved his life by making him plunge into a 
bath when the magician drew his bow to shoot at 
the image. The last arrow (by some unexplained 
means) missed the image and killed the magician. 
The husband returned and denounced the wife, who 
was executed ; while “ the goode man toke an other 
wif, and faire ended his liffe.” This is the story on 
which Barham founded his “ Leech of Folkestone ” 
in the “Ingoldsby Legends.” Then we know from 
Shakespeare and other sources that an attempt was 
made by Margery Jordan, the witch of Eye, at the 
instigation of the Duchess of Gloucester, “ to waste 
and destroy the person of the King” (Henry VI.), for 
which purpose she made an image of wax, represent- 
ing the sovereign, and subjected it to the usual ill- 
treatment. The advisers of Queen Elizabeth feared 
the employment of similar means against her life, and 
the law officers of the Crown were consulted about 
the doings of a Mrs. Dyer, who was said to have 
practised copnjuration against the Queen. But 
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though she may have had a guilty intention, they 
decided that she could not be brought within the 
compass of the statute of witchcraft, since she 
“neither set figures nor made pictures.’ The British 
Solomon, in his “ Demonology,” is quite confident 
“that the Devil teacheth how to make pictures of 
wax or clay, that by roasting thereof the persons 
they bear the names of may be continually melted 
or dried away by continual sickness.” It would be 
easy to match these instances with examples from 
the folklore of savage races in many parts of the 
globe, for the obvious reason that the human mind 
has developed along similar lines all the world over. 

Another magical use of images is that of the 
removal of disease from a sick person, by trans- 
ferring to an image representing him the evil 
spirit which caused the disorder. Whether this 
arose from observation of the effects of infection 
it is not easy to say, but at any rate the idea 
is not improbable. The native doctors in Siam 
when called to a patient do not trouble them- 
selves about symptoms, or prescriptions, but make 
a rude image of clay, which everybody understands 
represents the sick man. With many mysterious 
ceremonies the disease is conjured into this image, 
and the doctor walks away into the woods, where he 
digs a hole and buries the clay figure. After such treat- 
ment it is plainly the duty of the patient to get well 
as soon as possible, for everything has been done in 
accordance with precedent. Some savage tribes 
dispense with doctors, and simply carve wooden 
images of the part affected, which are worn till the 
patient recovers or, it may be, dies. 

The last instance closely resembles one of the 
uses of images as ex-votos—that is, offerings in the 
hope of obtaining a miraculous cure; though of 
course the classic ex-voto was ordinarily an expres- 
sion of gratitude, as, indeed, many such offerings are 
at the present day—-for example, the crutches and 
models of diseased or wasted limbs suspended in the 
grotto at Lourdes. It is the fashion to call this 
practice of the Roman Church a survival of pagan- 
ism. It is even older than paganism, and has its 
roots deep down in the heart of the human race. 
It is at once a confession of helplessness and an 
appeal for aid. There is, perhaps, in literature no 
more charming picture of this simple faith than 
that of Wilhelm in Heine’s “ Wallfahrt nach Kev- 
laar’’ mourning his dead love Gretchen, and offering 
Our Lady a wax heart, that she might heal his 
heart-pains. The offering was accepted, but he 
found that the way to peace was through the gates 
of death. 

If we attempt to apply M. Bois’ explanation of 
electricity or the vibrations of the ether to the cases 
cited, it will be seen at once that it fails; for there 
is no real relation of cause and effect between the 
means employed and the end sought—that is to say, 
there is no actual connection between the figure and 
person whom such action is intended to influence or 
injure. Tylor long ago pointed out that this con- 
fusion between subjective and objective connection 
was the origin of all such practices, and from it he 
believes the whole fabric of magic and sorcery, 
which plays so great a part in all folklore, to have 
been evolved. 








MUSIC, 





HE Abbé Perosi’s brief oratorios, of which three 
are to be performed at the Queen’s Hall Musical 
Festival of next month, have produced a far less 
favourable impression in Germany than in Italy, or 
even in France. National prejadice and the reluct- 
ance of Germans to admit an Italian into the glorious 
company of Bach and Handel may have something 
to do with the hostile verdict of German writers. 
The French, on bad terms at the time with the 
Italians, would at first have nothing to do with 
Mascagni and his Cavalleria Rusticana, which one 











French writer described as not only frivolous, but as 
having, moreover, “an odour of Crispi” about it. 
When the eccentric (and at times more than eccen- 
tric) Hans von Biilow was invited at Milan to hear 
the first performance of Verdi's Manzoni Requiem 
at the principal church of the city, he is said to have 
answered that he “did not care for opéra bouffe in 
a cathedral’; and when, some time afterwards, he 
sent a letter to the eminent composer expressing the 
highest admiration for the work, Verdi replied, 
“Who knows but that your first opinion may have 
been the right one?” 

The same animus that influenced Biilow against 
Verdi may possibly sway the German critics who 
have now fallen foul of the Abbé Perosi. Gounod’s 
Redemption was similarly attacked in Germany, 
partly on the ground that a Frenchman, from the 
nature of the man, could not be expected to treat a 
serious subject in a serious spirit, and partly because 
much of the music being written (as in all the ancient 
Italian oratorios) for a soloist in the character of 
narrator, the composer thus laid himself open to the 
charge of not being sufficiently ‘“ polyphonic,” as, 
according to German musical critics, every composer 
of sacred music ought to be. 

Emulous of Strauss, of Renan, and of Farrer, the 
Abbé Perosi is, section by section, setting the whole 
of the Life of Christ to music. He does not seem, 
however, to be working at his task with any order ; 
or he would have begun with the Nativity rather 
than with the Resurrection; nor, as next in im- 
portance to the Resurrection of Christ, would he 
have added the Resurrection of Lazarus and the 
Transfiguration. 

The musical festival announced by Mr. Newman 
for the second week in May will bea reproduction, 
on a larger and more varied scale, of the festivals 
organised triennially at Birmingham, Leeds and 
Norwich, Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford; and 
its success will probably show that the difficulty 
said to be experienced in finding capital for the 
establishment of an English Opera House is not due 
to any want of interest on the part of our public 
in music generally. Opera is music in combination 
with drama; and there are plenty of musical 
amateurs in England who, without caring very 
much for the lyric stage, are enthusiastic admirers 
of what Wagner calls “ absolute music ’’—the music of 
symphonies and concertos, and of orchestral music 
generally. Two orchestras have been engaged— 
the ordinary one at Queen’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood, and the Lamoureux orchestra 
from Paris, with M. Lamoureux himself as con- 
ductor. The most important novelties produced 
will be the three Perosi oratorios already mentioned. 
A considerable number of works by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. Cowen, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir 
Hubert Parry, Professor Villiers Stanford, Mr. Elgar, 
and other English composers, are also promised, but 
not in such numbers as to overwhelm the master- 
pieces of the great European composers—international 
composers, that is to say, of European fame. Music, in- 
deed, is such a thoroughly international art that the 
merit of a new musical work may now fairly be tested 
by the reception it meets with in the chief European 
capitals. If it is esteemed in the capital of its own 
country alone—as happens to the immense majority 
of new works—then in regard to Europe generally 
it can be looked upon only as a local success. 

In the way of symphonic music Mr. Newman 
announces several of the most celebrated works 
of the century, from Mozart to Dvorak and from 
Beethoven to Tchaikowsky. Some of the most 
distinguished solo-players of the day, including 
Paderewski, have, moreover, been engaged ; and one 
of the most attractive of the morning and evening 
concerts which are to be given at Queen’s Hall 
between the morning of May 8th and the evening 
of May 13th will be the concert at which the 
brilliant Polish pianist will play the so-called 
“Emperor” concerto of Beethoven. The date fixed 
for the opening of the Queen's Hall Musical Festival 
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tells a curious tale as to the importance of the 
London season. If Mr. Newman had begun his 
Festival on the Ist of May, he would not have had 
the opposition of the Opera to contend against. 
But until the second week in May the season is 
still young; and, without regarding the rivalry of 
Covent Garden, he considered it judicious to postpone 
the opening of his great musical week until the 8th. 

The particular direction taken of late years 
by musical taste may be seen in the number of 
orchestral societies established in London by ama- 
teurs—-with no professional musician among them 
except the conductor. The oldest, and perhaps the 
best, of these are the Amateur Orchestral Society— 
which formerly numbered the Duke of Edinburgh 
not only as one of its patrons, but also, and above all, 
as one of its two leading violinists—and the Society 
of Strolling Players, which equally boasts an aris- 
tocratic list of presidents, vice-presidents, etc. 
Another association of. amateur musicians is known 
as the Westminster Orchestral Society ; and it is 
gratifying to know that the money-making classes, 
while much occupied with arithmetical figures, have 
time also for musical numbers, the Stock Exchange 
orchestra being composed exclusively of well-trained 
amateurs. The “ professional” musician looks upon 
the amateur with undisguised hatred, accusing him 
of “taking the bread out of other people’s mouths,” 
and of other fantastic processes of the same nature. 
It is the amateur, however, who goes to the pro- 
fessional for lessons and who takes tickets for his 
concerts ; and a very moderate degree of intelligence 
ought to enable the professional musician to see that 
the existence of so many cultivated amateurs is a 
gratifying proof of the serious interest taken by 
some thousands of persons in the musical art. 
Besides, were not Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
amateurs? and is not every successful composer an 
amateur from the time when he has made enough 
money to be able to live without the constant 
exercise of his art? 

Trained amateurs, moreover, form a considerable 
proportion of the audiences, now so numerous, which 
our best orchestral concerts bring together—those 
that is to say, of the Philharmonic Society, of 
the Crystal Palace, of the Richter, Mottl, Lamou- 
reux and other concerts given at Queen’s Hall. 
To these collections of symphonies and concertos 
concerts made up of orchestral music of a lighter 
kind are now to be added: such concerts as are 
heard with the liveliest pleasure at Spa, Homburg 
and Monte Carlo, and which are nowhere more 
thoroughly enjoyed than at Vienna. Mr. William 
Boosey is the organiser of these new orchestral enter- 
tainments, which are to be given on successive Thurs- 
day afternoons at Queen's Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Ivan Caryll. Sullivan, Delibes, Suppé, and 
Moszkowski may be mentioned among the composers 
whose lighter works will be laid under contribution. 





THE DRAMA. 


— ene 
“In Days or OLD ”’—“ CHANGE ALLEY.” 


T was Sainte-Beuve who said that “ L'écueil du 
genre romanesque c'est le faux.” I grieve to 
find myself reminded of this remark by Mr. 
Edward Rose’s “romantic drama” Jn Days of Old. 
Why these stage romances should always go back 
to the past I cannot imagine. What I want to be 
shown is the romance of the present. For every 
man, who is old enough to have outlived the time 
when he got his notions of the world from novels, 
knows that this actual everyday life of ours is 
full of romance ; and the romance I can have some 
chance of living myself, or of seeing my contem- 
poraries live, is ten thousandfold more interesting to 
me than vague (and necessarily wrong) guesses 
at the sort of romance our distant ancestors lived. 
Give me a realistic picture of the fifteenth century, 





and I will heartily thank you, for I am really 
curious about the facts of that time—we know so 
little about them. But fiction—especially when, 
as in Mr. Rose’s case, it is incoherent and rather 
absurd fiction—about the fifteenth century leaves 
me quite cold. The fantastic clothes of the period, 
its violent and bloody action—these the dramatist 
can give us, but he cannot give us the real senti- 
ment, the real trend of ideas: he gives us the refine- 
ment and sentimentality of his own day—and these 
various ingredients “ don’t mix,” so that the result is 
le faux. Mr. Rose starts well with a scene of a Beast 
tamed by Beauty—he says he is indebted for it to 
“a French Romance,” and I presume he refers to 
George Sand’s “Mauprat.” Beast (a Yorkist, one 
Armyn Beddart) saves the honour and life of Beauty 
(his Red Rose cousin Lilian) from the crew of 
marauders by whom she has been entrapped, and he 
does it in true romantic fashion—for George Sand 
knew how to write romance, if Mr. Rose does not. 
But the first is the only good act in the play. The 
other three consist of the Church incident from 
Much Ado about Nothing, Court pageantry, knights 
in armour, alarums and excursions, an assassin- 
ation, a duel, a suicide, all jumbled together 
without rhyme or reason. Armyn, though a 
Yorkist of the most stalwart breed, finds favour at 
Court, has his matrimonial schemes “ backed” by 
Margaret of Anjou, is knighted, no one knows why, 
by the King, and even prevents a Lancastrian 
garrison from surrendering to his own side. The 
politics of those days were certainly confusing, 
but I seem to detect here the topsy-turvy impishness 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. This strange Yorkist, being 
played by Mr. George Alexander, is much given to 
declamation. After a ride of (I think) a hundred 
miles, which has killed his horse and _ half-killed 
himself, he delivers a long speech to tell us how 
he brought the good news from Ghent to Aix 
—though the places are here called by other names. 
He is something of a décadent, too, indulging 
in long arguments with his lady-love (wedded 
to “another”) on the duty of conjugal infidelity 
in the case of a mariage de convenance. I 
doubt if that was one of the forms of fifteenth 
century “romance.” Then there is a melodramatic 
rascal of the approved Irvingesque type—a blend of 
Louis XI. and Richard Crookback—who is “ deter- 
minéd to be a villain,” on all possible and even 
impossible occasions. This part falls, as by natural 
right, to Mr. H. B. Irving, who evidently enjoys it 
and so contrives to make it enjoyable. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh wears wonderful robes and the 
daintiest thing in sugar-loaf headgear as Margaret of 
Anjou, talking broken French after the fashion of 
a certain royal lady in Shakespeare, and Miss 
Fay Davis is the “winsome” heroine one always 
expects her to be. There is a pretty dance of Court 
Ladies, a good hammer-and-tongs fight, plenty of 
bustling incident, and a blaze of gorgeous colour. 
It may be that these things will compensate many 
people for the lack of genuine humanity in this 
play. For my part, I submit that a “romantic” 
play, quite as much as a “realistic” play, needs a 
basis of reality, the difference between the two 
being only a difference of treatment. In other 
words, the facts are the same—namely, the essential 
facts of human nature—while the “visual angle” is 
different. Now Mr. Rose’s facts are wrong; he has 
no basis of reality. And Ido not find le faux any 
more palatable because it is called “romantic” in 
the bill of fare. 


An old major-domo is “discovered” haranguing 
an awkward squad of retainers on their domestic 
duties. But he is not Old Diggory in She Stoops to 
Conquer ; he is Old Hundred-and-One, ex-sea-dog and 
faithful retainer of Master Christopher Heartright in 
Change Alley, the new play of Messrs. Louis Parker and 
Murray Carson at the Garrick Theatre. In a proposal 
of marriage there is reference to “taking the live 
stock” as well as the estate, but the speaker is not Sir 
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Antony Absolute ; he is this same Master Christopher. 
After these little reminiscences of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan, I was quite prepared to find somebody mis- 
taking Christopher’s house for an inn, or to hear the 
elder dames of the pieces deranging theirepitaphs. But 
the authors borrowed nothing more from eighteenth 
century classics—unless, indeed, their bill of fare in 
the banquet of the second act was suggested by that 
of Swift’s “ Polite Conversation.” After all, it is 
only indirectly that this Change Alley owes its in- 
spiration to the eighteenth century; it appears to 
have been directly suggested by Ward's South 
Sea Bubble picture. Unfortunately, it is not so 
easy to write a play round a picture as round Mr. 
Crummles’s real pump, and Change Alley proves, as 
the children say, to be full of emptiness. The 
authors take five acts to show us how the royster- 
ing sailor lad Chris Heartright inherits a for- 
tune, gives a dinner-party at the Hall to his 
county neighbours, makes love and fights a duel 
at Sadler’s Wells, tussles with the mob in Change 
Alley, after losing his fortune there, and finds it 
restored to him by his sweetheart in a pretty 
“Dutch Garden.” It is a rambling, incoherent, 
pointless affair, and though the players display 
a prodigious amount of physical energy — having 
had the “tip,” I suppose, that our early Georgian 
ancestors were very “full-blooded” persons—they 
only serve to enforce the truth—that you cannot 
by the loudest shouting awaken the dead. Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson are hero and heroine, 
and Mr. Murray Carson is the old sea-dog, an “old 
man of the sea” in another sense, for he nearly 
throttles the piece. A BW. 








PIXIES’ GREEN. 





HE news was out and about. The hue and cry 
rang everywhere. Avenues of escape from the 
moor were closed by a circle of black spots, ominous 
on near inspection, each a uniform filled with a body 
(devoid of soul in such a case) carrying a lethal 
weapon with an ugly brown barrel. ; 

Intelligence of an escape from the grasp of the 
prison machinery at Princetown spread fast and 
mysteriously over the moor, as news was bruited 
of old, long before the telegraph poles straggled in 
a thin line from the lowlands to the heights. Even 
in the drear solitude near Fox Tor, where a few 
seattered cottages hugged the feet of the cross of 
Syward, such news would soon be known. And it 
was known at Sheepstor, and gossiped of along the 
lakeside, and in the vicarage and the village. Such 
small matters little affected the mind of Miss Murch, 
who moved among the rumour of them unheeding. 
There was more important business for her to do 
every day than to listen to gossip. She skipped from 
the hamlet this misty March afternoon towards the 
path that led to the foot of the tor—Featherbed 
Lane its denomination, on account of the boulders 
that strewed its course—a roaring torrent when the 
snows were melting, a grove of shadows under little 
hawthorn bushes in the summer. 

Meeting with two women standing at the door- 
way of a cottage on the hillside, Miss Murch accosted 
them, whether they looked for rain. 

“’Ow var b’e gwain to-day, miss?” 

“Only to Pixies’ Parlour, my good souls. I have 
business ; I must go. Don’t seek to detain me.” 

“’Tis lookin’ wisht, miss. I wudden’ trapes var, 
if Iwas you. There be vog about.” 

“ Ah, you remind me of Catel. You know what 
Catel wrote of us: ‘ Un ciel sombre et melancolique, 
une atmosphere froide et brumeuse, un aspect triste.’ 
But there’s nothing, my good souls, to frighten a 
Dartmoor woman in all this. Why do you seek to 
stop me? I tell you, I have business. The little people 
—you know how impatient they are of affront.” 
“Naw ‘vence, Miss Murch. I’m awn’y tellin’ ’e.” 
“Ridiculous to pretend there's any reason for 





staying home on an afternoon like this, especially 
seeing that I have an appointment.” She walked on, 
tossing her head. 

“Poor zafty,” was the comment as she disappeared. 
“ An’ to think 'er’s th’ awn’y wan lef’ of all thicky 
vam'ly that was zo ’igh an’ mighty.” 

“ As the passon zaith—the proud zhall be humbled 
in the 'magination o’ their ‘earte.” 

“’Bout this yer vella, they do zay ‘er was a bit of 
a carrater t’other zide o’ the moor, an’ a reg’lar 
moorman to the bargain.” 

“ Ay—an’ what ’e didden knaw ‘bout the moor 
wadden’ wuth the knawin’.” 

“ Then I reckon they wan't catch mun in a ‘urry, 
Mrs. Bowden.” 

“Tdunnaw. There’s niver a wan ‘ev got away ‘eet.” 

They turned their ways with no more thought of 
it, while Miss Murch gained Sheepstor, and threaded 


a painful ascent among the clitters on its side. . 


These giant fragments of a prehistoric convulsion 
were piled rock on rock to the number of thousands 
in fantastic confusion. She maintained the breath- 
lees ascent till she was well above the mist that 
hung like a vast white lake on all the valleys round. 
The light shone brightly on a patch of green among 
the clitters more than half way to the brow of the 
tor. She approached it cautiously, talking in a 
whisper to herself. 

“ There’s the door of Elford’s Parlour ; here’s the 
Pixies’ dancing green. Little People! My good 
little friends! You love a clean housewife, and a 
spotless maid—that am I, thank God. [I'll conjure 
you, and tempt you out; we'll have a dance—such a 
dance !—whirl and tumble and caper. O, I never 
saw such dancing. Ah, you’ve been here—you were 
here last night. See, where you danced under the 
moon, the ring of your footsteps. O, Little People! 
They mock at you, my Pucks; but I know better.” 

In one of the bright rings that marked the green 
she placed a pin or two, in others little silver coins. 

“ Where do you hide, Little People?” she said, as 
she rose and went into concealment behind a great 
rock, peeping out upon the green, stealthily enacting 
her fantasy in the high rocky solitude, veiled by the 
mist from all the lower world. Beyond questioning 
she saw the little men in green creep out from 
among the boulders and leap into the rings, and 
dance around the pins and coins, for she clapped her 
hands and gave a whistling laugh of joy. No doubt 
one came near and smiled to her, for she spoke 
to him. 

“ Oh, yes, I'll gladly be your partner, sir; but I'm 
not nimble, remember, and I’m not dressed for 
dancing. . .” 

“What did you whisper? Oh, fie! But I can’t 
talk and dance at the same time.” 

High above the lower world, unobserved, the old 
limbs trembled uncertainly around the green, and 
the silk skirts rustled in the breeze, to the accompani- 
ment of madcap music unheard. In and around the 
rings, making the circuit of the wall of rocks with 
many @ pirouette and a smile as the lips moved, 
whispering confidences to the little man in green. 

Unobserved, except by a pair of eyes of the 
hunted, glowing in the darkness of Elford’s Parlour, 
which came nearer the entrance between two cyclo- 
pean rocks to watch and wonder. They were almost 
close to her as she sank down breathless in the shadow 
of the doorway. Miss Murch still smiled and talked 
in rapid gusts of soft words to her companions, and 
suddenly saw the form under the boulders. 

“ Heigho! Whata merry dance!” she said. “ But 
you, sir—you've not been dancing.” 

He shook his head. 

“ How could you resist the music? Didn’t your 
toes twitch? I never had such a dance. And yet, 
you know, the silly people down there tell me that 
they don’t believe in you. Did you ever?” 

Although he had not been dancing, the sweat was 
pouring down his face. 

“I’m glad I came,” Miss Murch went on. “I 
saw the rings here days ago, and I knew you'd been 
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here. But you people are strange, allow me to say. 
You lack stature. Not that you, sir, aren’t bigger 
than the rest. Look at them, at it again! And 
you're dressed in yellow, too; not green. I suppose 
you're the king?” 

His head declined in assent. 

“ Yes, of course ; for you're occupying the parlour 
—Elford’s Parlour they callit. He was a Royalist 
in the bad old days of the Civil War, and he hid here 
from the soldiers, and they never found him. Your 
people looked after him well, they say. But I sup- 
pose I onght to have brought you a special present 
as you're the king. Let me see.” 

She took out her purse and laid a gold coin on the 
ground. He bowed over it. 

“But you haven't told me anything about your- 
self,” said Miss Murch. “ Now, my partner was most 
confidential—rather, just a little, too much so if he 
had not been one of you, I may say.” 

The voice that echoed under the rocks was hard 
and husky. 

“It’s like this yer, miss. I got to kaip up a 
position, you knaw. Now, I knew Elford well.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Miss Murch. “ Two hundred 
years ago? Do you live so long as that?” 

“O, that there's nothin’! I look arter Elford, an’ 
pisky-laid the zodgers, bless yer ‘eart. Way, there 
niver was a human bein’ I like zo well’s Elford, 
zavin’ you, miss.” 

Miss March blushed and coughed. 

“You knaw better’n the mos’ o’ they idle scoffers 
down there-——that’s why us dawn’t mislaid ’e. Now, 
bein’ King, as you've a-guessed, I got no want o’ 
money nor trinkets. Bless yer ‘eart, there’s more 
gold’n ever you draim’ of in the bowels o’ the airth, 
where I lives to. But I got a vancy now voy a bit 
o’ what you mortals lives on. Dawn’t matter what 
*tis—anything you've a-got. I'm yer, to Elford’s 
Parlour vor a matter of a day or two. Lais' ways, I 
shall be yer this aivnin’. Do’e think, vor to ’blige 
the King, you c’u'd manage to bring up a taste o’t— 
anything at all, miss—wi'out zayin’ a word to a 
zawl ‘bout it?” 

“ Why, of course, your Majesty,” said Miss Murch. 
“Nothing simpler. Do you know, I’ve got a little 
basket at home, and I've often said it’s fit for a fairy. 
You leave this to me, your Majesty. Your commands 
shall not be long delayed. I'll fill the basket with 
something, and bring it up this evening.” 

“That's very good o’ you, miss, an’ I wan’t vorgit 
you. There zhan’t be no zickness nor aught else 
amiss in yer house—you trust me vor that.” 

“ And, sir, let me ask you something else,” said 
Miss Murch. “ There's little Poll at the Church cot, 
you know; her mother's afraid this illness is a bad 
one. Now, can’t you do something for her? She's a 
sweet little maid, and I often talk to her about you.” 

There was a break in his Majesty’s voice as he 
promised that little Poll should come to no harm. 

“ Now,” he added, “I mus’ be gwain back to zee 
arter things a bit, miss. What time do ’e think 
you'll be up agen ?” 

“ Let us say seven o'clock. It will be dark, but 
there’s moonlight.” 

“Zem o'clock, then.” 

His Majesty watched her scrambling down over 
the clitters, and turned into the cavern, feeling 
somewhat strange to the usual sensations of the last 
few years of his life. 

Miss Murch’'s fairy basket, covered with a white 
cloth, was the most conspicuous thing in the greyish 
moonlight dissipated through the mist as she came 
to the entrance of Featherbed Lane. Voices at the 
door of the cottage were hushed as she passed. A 
stranger was being informed about her while she 
walked up the ascent. 

“Where's she goin’ with a basket this time 
o’night, missus?” 

“ Aw, zome mad game wi’ ’er vriens the piskies, 
Is'pose. Er’s often out ‘pon the ’eel, poor zawl.” 

“ Piskies, eh? An’ a basket, eh? ” 
On the side of Sheepstor, the light struck steel 





trappings gliding up in the wake of Miss Murch, and 
once, among the clitters, there was a clink of metal 
on the rocks, striking fire. A figure bobbed down 
before she turned, and when she looked there was 
nothing. She reached the dancing-green, and no 
other sound was heard but her own hard breathing 
until she halted at the black mouth of the cavern and 
placed her basket on the ground. 

“T thought you wudden’ fail me,” a voice came 
out of the darkness. 

“ Of course not, your Majesty. I hope what I've 
brought will please you. There's some delicate food 
—a little chicken, part of one I cooked for Pollie, and 
some jelly; and claret in a small bottle. Do you 
drink wine?” 

*“By—I 'ev'n’ tasted the taste o't vor vower year 
an’ more, miss.” 

She uncovered the basket. The King came out 
in the moonlight, and sat on the damp grass at her 
feet, and ate ravenously, tearing at the bone of the 
chicken, so that Miss Murch sighed with disappoint- 
ment. 

A sound disturbed him, a little metallic sound. 
He started to his feet, and grasped her arm, staring 
hard to the edge of the ring of green. What he saw 
there made him shake her roughly. 

“A trick!” he cried. “ You've nabbed me. I be 
zold!” 

The steel trappings glanced from across the green, 
but Miss Murch, looking up at the King, did not see 
them. 

“ What? What?” she cried in terror. He gazed 
into the pale face shaded by grey hair. 

“No!” said he, half-dazed. “ Vorgi’ me, miss. 
You mus’ go now, vor I ’ev got to mait wi’ wan 0’ 
the bad piskies d’reckly. Take the basket. Now, 
I'm gwain to zit yer till you’m gone, an’ not move.” 
He spoke out very loud and clear. “If there was 
anybody nigh that took me vor a rabbit, zay—well, 
they'd knaw better’n to vire, vor vear o’ ‘ittin you.” 

“Take you for a rabbit!” exclaimed Miss Murch, 
with a merry laugh. “What a joke, to take the 
King of the Pixies for a rabbit!” She picked up 
the basket and made him acurtsey. “I shall come 
for another dance to-morrow,” she said, as she 
walked across the green. He sat quite still until she 
had gone over the hill. Then he looked where he 
had seen the steel sparkling. 

“I’m covering you with my rifle, sonny,” a new 
voice said. 

“T knaw that well enough,” replied the King, 
and held out his hands in submission to that which 


awaited them. R. A. J. WALLING. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MAINE. 


Sir,—On a model of the Maine displayed to public view I 
find the following incription : 

“The United States Battleship Maine as it lay in the harbour 
of Havana on the night of February 15th, 1898, on which night 
it was blown up by supposed plans of the Spanish Government, 
which act caused the Spanish-American War and defeat of the 
Spanish Government, in the same year.” 

That the destruction of the Maine was the cause of war is a 
certain and universally acknowledged fact. That it was sup- 
posed to have been planned by the Spanish Government is true 
as regards the mass of the American people, who were criminally 
misled, but false as regards the authors of the war, including 
President McKinley, who, in shifting the responsibility from 
himself on the Senate, betrayed his consciousness of the character 
of the charge. 

Captain Sigsbee, the Commander of the Maine, has published 
a controversial narrative, in the opening of which he also 
describes the destruction of the Maine as “the pivotal event of 
the conflict.” He does nothing to confute, but something to 
confirm, the opinion of an eminent British engineer that the 
explosion was caused by spontaneous ignition of the coal in the 
bunkers of the Maine. Three cases of such ignition have since 
occurred in American vessels of war, one of them under Captain 
Sigsbee’s own command; but to these the Captain does not 


allude. 
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The American Government has now had Havana for some 
time in its hands, and has had every facility for following up 
the investigation, which it has failed to do. 

In a work by Professor Woolsey, who holds the Chair of 
International Law at the University of Yale, I find the follow- 
ing words : 

“Whether we confe&s it or not, illogical or not, it was the fact of 
that catastrophe (the explosion of the Maine), working upon the 

assions of the great body of the people, which made peace no 
onger practicable. Not that self-restraint was thrown away. 
I wonder what other people would have awaited so patiently an 
official and technical report of such tremendous import. Suppose, 
after the German Kaiser had stirred England to its centre by 
putting his finger into the Transvaal mess, an English ship of 
war had been sunk in Kiel or Bremen harbour by an explosion 
ets from an outside source: is it probable that the 
delicate balance of responsibility for the loss, with a financial 
indemnity tacked on, would have been calmly argued or arbitrated, 
and national passion choked down? I trow not.” 

I trow it would, if the people had the slightest self-control, 
or the Government the faintest senge of justice, truth and 
honour. Suppose during the American Civil War a British 
vessel had been blown up in an American port, and the Americans 
had offered fair arbitration, as the Spaniards did, does Professor 
Woolsey think that the British people would have been 
warranted or excusable in disregarding that offer and rushing 
into war? Does Professor Woolsey think that Spain would 
have been treated as she was had she not been weak ? 

The question of the Maine is not only historically but 
politically important, as it seriously affects your estimate of the 
character of the men with whom you are advised by the Jingo 
party in England to associate yourselves in world-wide schemes 
of aggrandisement and domination.— Yours faithfully, 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Lakewood, New Jersey, April 9th. 


MR. DAVIDSON AND “IRONY.” 


S1r,—Mr. Davidson’s oracular utterances are not arguments, 
and his illustrations of his thesis prove nothing. That we are 
all being “exploited,” that we contribute to results which we 
cannot te. = foresee, that our work goes far beyond the 
horizon of our consciousness, ete. ete.—all this is “as true as 
truth’s simplicity,” but there is no more meaning in it than we 
choose to put into it. The popular worship of “ Providence” 
and Mr. Davidson's worship of “Irony” are, as it happens, 
based on recognition of one and the same order of facts. So 
far as my experience goes, the best, noblest, and happiest of 
men are those who believe that they are being “ exploited,” but 
for their own benefit, and that the “soul of things” is not 
Mockery, but Love. The truth is that each of us in turn distils 
his philosophy from his personality, and profits himself behind 
the “ veil of things.” From this fact there are many inferences 
to be drawn. The first and most obvious is that it is folly to 
dogmatise about matters which are really “ great and unsearch- 
able” and “ past finding out.” 

But I am taking Mr. Davidson too seriously. “ Ironism ” 
is no doubt the child of irony. The thinker who invites us to 
deify n.ockery is solemnly mocking us.—I am, Sir, yours ete. 


PUZZLED. 


Erratum.—In the Literary Causerie of last week’s 
SPEAKER, the last clause of the first paragraph on page 457 
should have read thus :—‘ Meanwhile, it [sc. the term “ senti- 
mentalist] is a pretty elastie term of abuse, and eserves to 
convey very nearly what you please.” 








THE WARNINGS. 


— ee 


WAS milking in the meadow when I heard 
the Banshee keening: 
Sweet slept the little birds of May—the young 
lambs on the lea; 
Upon the crag of Slievenamon the round, gold 
moon was leaning, 
She parted from the hillside as the Banshee 
keened for me. 


I was weaving by the window when I heard the 
death-watch beating, 
The silence started tingling like the wind within 
a tree; 
High and fair through cloud and air the silver 
moon was fleeting, 
But the night began to darken as the death- 
watch beat for me. 





I was sleepless on my pillow when I heard the 
dead man calling, 
The dead man who lies drowned at the bottom 
of the sea; 
Westward away through gloom and grey I saw 
the dim moon falling. 
Now I must rise and go to him, the dead 
who cries on me. ALICE FURLONG, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“ Max,” * 


’ HAVE but two serious faults to find with this 

book. The first is that it has been printed for 

Mr. John Lane “ at the University Press, Cambridge, 

U.S.A.” ; the second, that—either for the conveni- 

ence of the Antipodes or in a fond effort to be as 

original as the author—the printer of my copy has 
inverted the label, which reads :— 


‘WHOUUMAG XVIT 
Aa 
aaoW 


—whereas in the text Mr. Beerbohm may be found 
skipping, but seldom with his heels above his very 
well-balanced head. An exception to this rule will 
be found in the essay (for this is a volume of essays) 
on the London Fire Brigade ; in which composition— 
despite some neat quips—the tumbling is of a sort 
which half a dozen marketable writers can perform 
just as well. It does not in my poor opinion become 
Mr. Beerbohm, who, if anyone, has inherited some- 
thing of the late Master of Balliol’s talent in the 
exposition of common sense. 


It is after all for common sense—however artfully 
disguised and engagingly presented—that we turn 
week by week to the articles signed “ Max” in The 
Saturday Review. To harmless illusion Mr. Beer- 
bohm is the sworn friend: to the glamour of 
Royalty, for instance; to the spacious exhilaration 
of the Opera-house— 

Merely to wander behind the Grand Tier and read the 
illustrious names printed on the doors of the boxes—printed in 
mere black and white, just as my name will be printed on the 
label of this wretched book— 


(But not upside down.) 


—is an experience to thrill hearts that aro far less snobbishly 
impressionable than my heart is. 


He regrets the sophistication of the Music Halls, 
and sighs gently over their lost fatuities— 
Oh the Fairies! Oh the Fairies! 
They are so tender, 
The feminine gender ! 
Oh the Fairies! Oh the Fairies! 
Oh for the wings of a Fairy Queen! 


But while wise enough to cherish many illusions, he 
is one of our few moralists who can be relied on to 
detect an illusion which offends against common 
sense and to expose it with genial cruelty; to gc for 
it (to use a phrase which would need apology were 
it not peculiarly applicable to moralists) bald- 
headed. 


Take, for example, his observations upon “ Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s.” For some time (if Mr. Beerbohm 
will pardon the confession) I have been intending 
to set down my own opinion of Madame Tussaud’s 
and the practice of taking children to that exhi- 
bition. My heart leaped up, therefore, when I read 
that title in the list of contents; for I knew that 
Mr. Beerbohm had taken the task out of my hands 
and performed it after a fashion that would remove 
any excuse for troubling further about the place— 


The unreality of everything oppressed me, in brain and 
body, with an indescribable lassitude. I felt dimly that the 
place was evil, everything in it evil. Life was a sacred thing 
—why had it been profaned here, for so many years? Whence 


*‘*More.” By Max Beerbohm. London: John Lane, 
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came this hateful craft? With what tools, in what workshop, 


who, for whose pleasure, fashioned these obscene images? . . 


Thus demands Mr. Beerbohm, much as Blake 
interrogated the Tiger— 
What the hammer? What the chain ? 
In what furnace was thy brain ? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 


And surely more than one or two must have asked 
these questions and felt the evil oppression of the 
show. The other day I was fool enough to take a 
small boy to visit it, and as we retreated hastily 
(“Ah! it was good to be in the street!”) he re- 
marked simply, “ That was no place for me.” He 
said it with no accent of reproach ; merely stated it 
as a fact that should have been obvious. And so it 
should have been. I had not seen the figures for 
twenty years: had merely taken him because my 
parents had once taken me; in other words, had 
behaved like a fool because a crowd of people have 
been doing it for years. Nay, as if this were not 
enough, I once had an experience of waxworks 
which should have lasted me for life. Once, at a 
provincial town, as I waited for the train which was 
to take me to school, I saw that the front of a 
forbidding house near the station was plastered 
with announcements of a waxwork show within. I 
paid my twopence and saw the usual kings and 
queens of England, the Execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Sleeping Beauty (with “ practicable” 
bosom), and the rest. I was the only sightseer. 
The place was an ordinary shop with its win- 
dows made opaque. In the passage I found 
a bill with a hand pointing, and the words “Go 
Upstairs.” Up I went. The stairs had no carpet: 
the rooms opening on the first landing were abso- 
lutely bare. Another bill repeated “Go Upstairs,” 
and I obeyed. On the second landing—which also 
was bare, with three bare rooms opening upon it— 
my courage hung fire. (I was a very small boy.) I 
listened. The house above and below me was silent. 
A third bill with a third pointing hand directed me 
upwards, and I reached the landing just under the 
roof. One of the garret doors stood ajar. I pushed 
it open and walked straight in upon a man standing 
there in the twilight of the dirty window and mur- 
dering a small girl. The figures had no platform: 
red wax, to imitate blood, ran about the flooring- 
boards. The thing was (I admit) most cunningly 
worked; but I cannot remember how I got down 
those three flights of stairs and out into the blessed 
hideous street. 


They are not half so clever as this at Madame 
Tussaud’s. It would not pay them. And the 
management seems (excusably) to have lost interest 
in the show, if one may judge from the dust it 
allows to accumulate upon its figures. I had no 
wish to disturb Her Majesty’s petrified attention to 
affairs of State in the glass case to the left; but my 
respect for Dickens was warm enough to set me 
longing to break the pane of glass before him and 
wipe the dishonouring dirt from his manuscript. 
That I did not must be set down to that horrible 
palsy which Mr. Beerbohm so sympathetically depicts. 


No; they are not nearly so clever at Madame 
Tassaud’s as they were at my twopenny provincial 
show. But after a visit to thé Chamber of Horrors 
I found them clever enough to arouse my wonder at 
a public which never tires of having a fling at the 
poor Penny Dreadful, yet cheerfully sets its little 
sons and daughters face to face with this carrion of 
evil. It is a point which need not be laboured; and I 
pass to the offence against art—which is a double one. 
Mr. Beerbohm has pointed out that these waxworks 
missallillusion. Might he not add that they discredit 
a material which, but for its unholy associations, would 
be recognised as an excellent one for some purposes of 
true plastic art? And now, since he has forced my 
hand, may I reveal the practical suggestion with 
which my contemplated essay was to end? I had in 


night, and decorate the streets of London before 
daybreak with a thousand “ realistic” statues. The 
intention would have been innocent—nay, laudable ; 
and yet the sensation created would have beaten 
anything since the mutilation of the Hermes. Per- 
haps, when Mr. Beerbohm becomes :edile, he will 
give this hint his attention. ButI warnhim. It is 
quite on the cards that the aldermen and councillors 
of Mr. Balfour’s Greater Westminster may be un- 
affectedly charmed with the exposition. 


I have left little room to praise Mr. Beerbohm’s 
handling of another mischievous fallacy—the Happi- 
ness of being at School. It has been his concern 
merely to expose its absurdity (and he has done it 
with light-hearted thoroughness), uot to appeal 
against it. In the easy exercise of his own common 
sense he cares not how far that pre-eminent gift of 
his is shared by his fellow-creatures. And no doubt 
he is wise. Yet if’ we would show the Briton that 
the fallacy was worth exposing we must appeal to 
his pocket and prove to him that he is bled heavily 
to maintain the stupid untruth: that to support his 
theory he is paying for the comforts of a home and 
receiving that which can only comfort his sons when 
late in life they come to the workhouse and find its 
hardships not so unfamiliar after all: that he is 
paying for good food and getting bad, paying for 
the graces of life and getting none of them. As a 
man of business he will be able to understand that 
argument. And the old rejoinder that boys are the 
better for being hardened will be met with the 
cheery decision, “ Very well, then; I will pay 
accordingly.” 

Lastly, as a writer who has found his work 
more amusing than other occupations, and has 
never (for example) felt any desire to seek distrac- 
tion from it by riding a bicycle, I would waft a 
distant compliment to one who has consistently 
treated writing as one of the graces of life, and, 
if a business, still an affair of gladness; who does 
not compose to supply a demand, but creates as 
he goes the demand which with a nice sense of 





economy he supplies. A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
A LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S DIARY. 


Notes FROM A DIARY, KEPT CHIEFLY 1N SOUTHERN 
InprA, 1881-1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 2 Vols. London : John Murray. 


Qe MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT-DUFF pursues his 
kK.) way, collecting his stories, dissecting his plants, 
and publishing his diaries with a composed regularity 
and an air of good faith almost entitling him to 
rank as a divinity. Most poor mortals as life 
advances, either from attempting too much or doing 
too little, fail in their enterprises, falter in their 
intentions, lose faith in their projects and interest 
in their pursuits, grow sick of society and weary 
of stories, and make the unpleasant discovery that 
their old cronies are old bores, and that even botany 
is but a barren catalogue of names. Itis enormously 
to the credit of this imperturbable and persistent 
diarist that his interest in life, his fondness for his 
pursuits, his confidence in himself and his friends, 
have never deserted him, and that he still cares for 
stories. 


Such of my readers (he writes in the preface to these two 
volumes) as care for good stories will, I think, find a reasonable 
number of them, though not so many as I may have to offer at 
some future period, when I may be dealing with my life after 
I had returned to Europe and forced myself once more to borrow 
a phrase from Dr. Parr, in plena luce Londinensi. 


How redolent is this passage of the enjoyment 
of life. 
We have now six volumes of Sir Mountstuart’s 
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frankly grateful. Just as it is pleasant in solitude 
to follow Cowper's advice, and have a friend by your 
side into whose ear you can whisper, “ How delight- 
ful it is to be really alone,” so is it pleasant when 
out of patience with the world, with the benches in 
Parliament, the seats in church, the crowded dinner- 
table, and the chattering smoking-room, to shut 
yourself up in some chamber, deaf to sound, and 
turn over the pages of this diarist, who always 
treats you well. 

You must not quarrel with his love for the plants. 
Why, indeed, should you? For our own part, we 
are only too glad when anybody calls a new world 
into existence to redress the boredom of the old. 
There is, we have just discovered, much to be said 
for the world of vegetation. Sir Mountstuart has 
a great deal to say about it which is not in the 
least dull. We shuddered as we read of the terrible 
Laportea crenulata, which gives the wretch who so 
much as touches it first the influenza and then con- 
traction of the jaws, laying him entirely aside for 
nine days. In some of our political crises or social 
extremities, something might be done with a con- 
coction of Laportea crenulata. 

His fondness for botanising stood the new 
Governor of Madras good service when, bidding 
the House of Commons farewell, he took ship to 
India. Wherever he went he found new plants or 
old plants with new names. In the last day of 
August, 1883, he makes the following note in his 
diary :— 

On the open grassy hills Impatiens scapiflora, which we 
must, it seems, call Beddomii [Never! never!|, is giving way to 
Pedicularis Zeylanica. Inthe garden a sweet-scented narcissus 
is abundant, and the camellia is also in full flower—sights 
strange to an English eye at this season. I generally have in 
my room one or more specimens of the noble Nilgira lily. 


Happy is the hobbyist who has a beast he can 
ride all the world over! Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a botanist. 

Another agreeable feature in these volumes is the 
atmosphere they create of a polished, scholarly, 
London-loving exile in distant India with his quota 
of quotations, his favourite authors, Pagan and 
Christian, who awaits with unaffected eagerness the 
arrival each week of the mail from Europe with its 
budget of letters from old friends retailing the 
gossip of the Lobby and the Clubs, and ever repeat- 
ing the anecdotes of London and of the society from 
which the Governor of Madras had been wrenched. 
Mr. Dill, in a fascinating book which enables even a 
middle-aged man to fall in love afresh with letters, 
and tc wriggle in his library chair with at least 
some of the delight with which he once read Aisop's 
Fables, the wanderings of Odysseus, and the adven- 
tures of Crusoe, has sketched for us society during a 
period of the old Roman Empire which is singularly 
suggestive of our own times and rule. Sir Mount- 
stuart’s Indian diary has a flavour of A.p. 400, anda 
highly agreeable flavour it is, too. The diarist 
records with pride that he supposes he is the only 
Englishman who saw the proofs of the first volume 
of Renan’s “ Origines du Christianisme,” and that 
the distinguished author sent him each volume as it 
came out. After all, whether you live in the age 
of St. Augustine or of Renan, the questions you 
discuss are much the same. 

This feeling of exile is not so intense as to be 
painful. The melancholy that breathes through Sir 
Alfred Lyall's verses, “ The Land of Regrets,” is, like 
some of the pathos of Burns, almost unendurable; 
but gentlemen who go out as Governors and at the 
end of a brief five years fly back to their perches 
and club-corners in London know nothing of these 
fiercer emotions. And yet the whole world is a 
prison, but the cells are differently furnished. 

A third enjoyable quality of this Diary consists 
in the admirablesayings, pensées, apophthegms with 
which it is, as were its predecessors, enriched. You 
may quarry wisdom from its pages, and wisdom is 
the great want of the world. How far wisdom is 
portable in maxims may be doubtful, but it is surely 





better to feed on grain than on husks. These 
garnered sayings are of all kinds—religious, moral, 
literary, political. Here is but one :— 

1 came across a striking saying of Fi¢vée’s: “ La politique, 
méme dans les Gouvernements réprésentifs, est ce qu’on ne 
dit pas.” 


The stories in which the late Governor of Madras 
delights are strewn thick as autumn leaves. Two 
official anecdotes are amusing :— 


The authorities of the Madras Railway received one day the 
following telegram from a remote station: “Tiger jumping 
about upon the platform. Staff much alarmed. Please 
arrange.” 

The other is an office note :— 
Office cat, by reason of death of rats, daily growing lean. 


Will superintendent please increase the contingent allowance 
for her restoration to stoutness. 


Of an officer called Dyer, who had risen from the 
ranks, good stories abound. This is one :— 

He met a lady entering a ball-room. “ Good evening, miss,” 
said he. ‘Good evening, Major Dyer,’ said she very coldly. 
“You are looking very well to-night, miss,” rejoined Dyer. 
“IT wish I could return the compliment,” said the lady, who 
detested him. “Oh, but you could, if you were tg tell a lie, 
as I did.” 


Sometimes the stories have a well-known flavour 
dear to the world :— 


In a letter which came by the last English mail, but only 


reached me to-day, I find the following :—‘ Scene, an evening 
party in London. Lord S——-: ‘ Are you going to —— House?’ 
Lady ——: ‘No, I am going to my bed.’ Lord S—— (who is 
very deaf): ‘ Then we shall meet again very soon.’” 


In a letter from the late Lord Coleridge an 
interesting passage occurs in which he writes of 
the Oxford movement :— 


—as an episode in the great wave of reflux towards medieval 
Christianity in its best form, which followed the French 
Revolution, and in which the names of La Motte, Fouqué, 
F. Schlegel, the Stolbergs, and Radowitz in Germany, of 
Manzoni in Italy, of Ravignan, of Gerbet, of Lacordaire, of 
Madame Craven, and of Charles de Montalembert in France are 
among the most prominent. 


Liverpool papers please copy. 

Lest, however, it be supposed that the life of 
a Governor of Madras consists in botanising and 
reading, let the publicity of these pages be given to 
the following grim statement with which this 
portion of the diary comes to an end :— 


Captain Forde has just handed me the following statement :— 
From 14 Oct. to Previous 


mn Gre Totals. 
6 December. Totals, Jrand Totals 


Invited to Dinner. 


Accepted ... a) hh) wer Ee. 4. Se 
Unable to accept... 129 ... 1,859... 1,388 
Totalinvited ... 176 ... 7,356 .. “Vole 


LIoNEL Forpe, Aide-de-Camp. 


The true place of the dinner in the government 
of the British Empire is a great subject, but it is 
also a gloomy one. 

The volumes conclude with an excellent address 
delivered to the graduates of the University of 
Madras in March, 1886. There is something sad but 
intensely interesting in reading wise and mature 
counsels given to a really representative assembly 
of men. One thinks of the sower who went forth 
to sow. We await with a cheerful confidence the 
due appearance of two more volumes. 


PYGMIES AND CANNIBALS. 


Tue LAND OF THE Picmres. By Captain Guy Burrows. 
With Introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 


CAPTAIN Burrows is a young Englishman who has 
spent three years in Central Africa in the employ- 
ment of the Congo Free State. He entered the 
service of King Leopold in June, 1894—just after the 
signing of the abortive agreement by which the King 
took a lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazal from the British 
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Government—and was ordered to Semio, a port on 
the Mbumu river, which afterwards became famous 
in connection with the French advance into the Nile 
Valley. It was originally intended to send Captain 
Burrows to Meshra-er-Rekh, but diplomatic events 
in Europe led to a change in his destination, and he 
was sent to N’yangara. A somewhat inglorious ex- 
pedition against the Azandé chiefs to the north, in 
which Captain Burrows took part and the Sierra 
Leone troops of the Free State did not distinguish 
themselves, was followed by the appointment of 
Captain Burrows toa post in the Mombuttu country, 
and very shortly afterwards he was placed in com- 
mand of the Makua district. This district lies 
around the upper course of the Welle river, in the 
extreme north-east of the Congo Free State territory, 
and it was in this remote region of Central Africa 
that Captain Burrows gathered the information 
which he has embodied in the present volume. 
During the three years that he was in command of 
the Makua district he was constantly journeying 
throughout its length and breadth, visiting every 
chief of importance and securing his adhesion to 
the Government of the Free State. He had, accord- 
ingly, much ampler opportunities of studying the 
country and its inhabitants than present themselves 
to the casual traveller, and the result is that his 
book is a really valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Central Africa. 

The main interest of Captain Burrows’s volume 
lies in what he has to tell us of the various tribes 
with whom he was brought into contact. His 
district covered two very different classes of country. 
North of the Welle, towards the west, the land is 
covered with thick forest, while the central and 
eastern portions consist of large open grass plains, 
varied by undulating rocky ground, sparsely covered 
with scrub bush. “South of the river the country 
presents an entirely different aspect; being dotted 
over with numerous villages, which are surrounded 
by large and thriving plantations of maize, banana, 
cassava, millet, sesame,and maroo. On the northern 
bank the land is almost worthless; but below this, 
where the agricultural tribes are settled, the country 
is much richer and better, and the soil is in the 
highest degree fitted for agriculture. So fertile is 
the land, and in such abundancé does it yield food, 
that the natives need work but two months in every 
twelve. There is no ‘agricultural depression’ here.” 
Into this more fertile region south of the river the 
great Azandé tribe is gradually pushing its way 
from the north, and their southward march has 
only been checked by the advent of the white man. 
The Azandé are in many respects the most remark- 
able people in this part of Africa. In feature they 
resemble European Jews more than the negroid 
tribes with whom they are in contact. They are 
essentially a warlike race, have some knowledge of 
military formation, are cunning traders, and have 
a much higher standard of morality than their 
neighbours, showing real affection and respect for 
their women. They are shy and suspicious, and the 
chiefs exercise much more real authority than is the 
case with other Central African tribes. Next in 
importance to the Azandé are the Mombuttu, and 
of this tribe, the Mabodé, the Megé, the Momvus, 
and other tribes Captain Burrows furnishes us with 
very interesting particulars; but it is, perhaps, in 
what he has to say on the subject of cannibalism 
and the diminutive folk who furnish him with a 
title for the present volume that the main interest 
of his book will be found. 

Captain Burrows complains, not without reason, 
that the gruesome subject of cannibalism has not 
received the attention it deserves from the majority 
of writers on Equatorial Africa. There can be no 
doubt that the habit is even now much more preva- 
lent than is commonly imagined. Captain Hinde 
has already treated the subject, in his “ Fall of the 
Congo Arabs,” from a strictly scientific point of 
view; and Captain Burrows’s observations amply 
confirm all that Captain Hinde has advanced as to the 





prevalence of this revolting custom. That it is as 
degrading as it is revolting is, however, not by any 
means clearly established. One of the most curious 
results of the inquiry instituted by both Captain 
Hinde and Captain Burrows is that this unnatural 
practice does not seem “in any way to affect or 
retard the development of the better emotions.” 
Indeed, Captain Burrows goes so far as to say that 
“tribes to whom cannibalism is quite foreign are in 
many cases more bloodthirsty, and far less advanced, 
both morally and socially, than others openly 
addicted to it.” It is satisfactory to note that 
Captain Burrows clears his pygmy friends from all 
participation in the practice, and regards Dr. Parke’s 
assertion to the contrary as without any justifica- 
tion. The pygmies, indeed, appear to have made a 
more favourable impression on Captain Burrows 
than on other travellers who have come into rela- 
tions with this strange race. Their mental develop- 
ment is extremely low. “They have,’ Captain 
Burrows states, “‘no regard for time, nor have they 
any records or traditions of the past; no religion is 
known among them, nor have they any fetish rites; 
they do not seek to know the future by occult 
means, as do their neighbours; in short, they are, to 
my thinking, the closest link with the original 
Darwinian anthropoid ape extant.” They have, 
however, very clear ideas as to property, and resent 
the suggestion that they are thiever. If they take a 
bunch of bananas from a plantation they will fasten 
to the tree a little parcel of meat by way of pay- 
ment. With nosettled home and no family ties, they 
have a nomad existence, now attaching themselves to 
one chief, now to another. They are bold and fear- 
less hunters, and their revengeful and vindictive 
character makes them feared by the neighbouring 
tribes. Their tribal organisation is of the simplest. 
There is a chief or headman in each community, but 
his authority seems to be very slight, and in the 
great Central African forest the pygmy rule appears 
to be “each man for himself.” Their powers of 
mimicry are very remarkable, and Captain Burrows 
found that a pygmy boy was capable of being made 
into a good servant—for Central Africa. 

Although the administration of the Congo Free 
State is not wholly ignored by Captain Burrows, 
and is vigorously defended by Mr. Stanley in his 
Preface, there is not much that is politically in- 
teresting in the present volume. But as an account 
of a little-known part of Central Africa and of the 
people to be found there Captain Burrows’s narra- 
tive has a distinct value which geographers and 
ethnographers will not be slow to recognise. Un- 
fortunately, despite the promise of the title-page, 
the book is without a map. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


THe New EnGuisn Dictionary. Vol. IV. Germano to 
Glass-cloth, edited by Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon ; 
Hod to Horizontal, edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; London : Henry Frowde. 


APRIL has brought us two more parts of the Oxford 
English Dictionary; G being carried down, under 
Mr. Bradley, from “Germano” to “ Glass-cloth” ; 
H, under Dr. Murray, from “ Hod” to “ Horizontal.” 
We trust that the appearance of the former of these 
parts is a proof that Mr. Bradley has to a great 
extent recovered from the severe illness which de- 
layed his work. In that Respublica Literatorum 
—that Commonwealth of Scholars—to whom Bodley 
dedicated his noble library, the health of such a 
man is of no small moment. There are few men in 
the Cabinet whose loss the Marquis of Salisbury 
could not fill up almost as easily as he could replenish 
his snuff-box, if snuff he chances to take. To make 
an editor of “The New English Dictionary ” would 
take “a longer breathing space.’ In this great 
province of learning the Lord George Hamiltons and 
the Mr. Chaplins of literature would be of little avail. 
In the whole of the English-speaking race there are 
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not, perhaps, a score of men fit to take the place of 
either Dr. Murray or Mr. Bradley. - In London alone 
there are hundreds who could at a moment's notice 
so supply a vacancy at either the India Office or the 
Local Government Board that everything would go 
on at least as well as it does at present. Dr. 
Murray’s progress in his work has been of late so 
rapid that we are promised the completion of the 
letter H on July Ist. He will then turn his atten- 
tion to I, while his brother-editor will go on strug- 
gling with G. May health and strength be given him 
soon to bring the struggle to an end. 

Among the curious entries scattered through the 
two parts we find one, we are sorry to say, which 
shows that Carlyle’s “ gigmanity ” had no substantial 
foundation. Some years ago we looked through the 
report of Thurtell’s trial in hopes to discover the 
exact saying on which it was based, but our search 
was not fortunate. One of the readers for the 
Dictionary has discovered it. What the witness 
really said, according to The Times reporter, was 
that the murderer “ always maintained an appear- 
ance of respectability, and kept his horse and gig.” 
Five years later a writer in The Quarterly Review, 
quoting from memory, reported the question and 
answer as follows :—‘*‘ What do you mean by re- 
spectable?’ ‘He always kept a gig.’” On this 
happy misquotation have been founded “ gigman,” 
“gigmanity,” and five or six other derivatives. 
When we see how many words in each part come 
from proper names, it makes us suspect derivations 
that have so often ingeniously been suggested in 
many cases where the etymology is not known as 
a historical fact. In “ Jerrymander,” for instance, 
what an opportunity is lost for the Max Miiller of 
the year 3000! He would, no doubt, have con- 
clusively proved that it has something to do with 
the great solar myth, round which everything in 
mythology and etymology revolves as the earth 
revolves round the sun. As it is, he will learn by 
“ The New English Dictionary ” that “in 1812, while 
Elbridge Gerry was Governor of Massachusetts, the 
Democratic Legislature, in order to secure an in- 
creased representation of their party in the State 
Senate, districted the State in such a way that the 
shapes of the towns forming such a _ district’ in 
Essex County brought out a territory of regular 
outline. This was indicated on a map which Russell, 
the editor of The Continent, hung in his office. 
Stuart, the painter, observing it, added a head, 
wings, and claws, and exclaimed, ‘ That will do for 
a salamander!’ ‘Gerrymander!’ said Russell, and the 
word became a proverb.” “ Districted,” by the way, 
is a barbarous word needlessly used; “ parcelled 
out” would have been English, and would have 
been at once understood by English readers. 

While Mr. Gladstone’s name still distinguishes 
a travelling-bag, it no longer, we believe, is used 
as a designation for cheap claret. “The word 
*‘Gladstone,’” The Atheneum wrote in 1864, “ will 
probably continue to indicate those French wines 
which his Act cheapened for the general market.” 
A few years later Trollope, in “ Ralph the Heir,” 
wrote: “ Yes; we've got sherry, and port wine, and 
Gladstone.” “ Gladstonian,” in the sense of “a sup- 
porter of Gladstone,” is traced back as early as 1847. 
We suspect, however, the accuracy of the date. 
Under that year a quotation is given from Mozley’s 
Letters, saying that “Rogers described the melan- 
choly meeting of three or four Gladstonians [i.e. 
supporters of Gladstone in the Oxford University 
election].” There was cause enough for melancholy 
in 1865, when Oxford threw over her famous son, 
as thirty-six years earlier she had thrown over Peel. 
In 1847 she was still true to him. It was in vain 
that in 1865, Lord Palmerston, his own Prime 
Minister, had said to Bishop Wilberforce : “ Gladstone 
is a dangerous man. Keep him in Oxford, and he 
is partially muzzled; but send him elsewhere, and 
he will run wild.” He did “run wild” for many 
a long day, to the great happiness of England and 
the world. “ Gladstonian” as an adjective seems to 


have been first used in 1861. “ Another gigantic 
Gladstonian oration,” wrote The Illistrated News on 
April 27th of that year. It wasno doubt one of the 
speeches in defence of that great Budget in which 
he abolished the duty on paper in the teeth of the 
House of Lords. It was in this same debate that the 
present Marquis of Salisbury attained a height of 
rudeness which the utmost efforts of his maturer 
years have never been able to surpass. “He had 
said that Mr. Gladstone’s conduct was only worthy 
of an attorney. He now begged to apologise to the 
attorneys. They were honourable men.” 

The year 1714 is unhappily distinguished by the 
introduction into literature of the word “ Gin.” It is 
described as “the infamous Liquor, the name of 
which derived from Juniper-Berries in Dutch is 
now, by frequent use, from a word of middling 
length shrunk into a Monosyllable, Intoxicating 
Gin.” Twenty-four years later, as another quota- 
tion shows, it was spoken of as “a spirituous liquor, 
the exorbitant use of which had almost destroyed 
the lowest rank of the People till it was restrained 
by an Act of Parliament in 1736.” The restraint 
imposed was a duty of twenty shillings per gallon, 
and a licence of £50 a year for the vendor. “ Gin- 
palace” is not found earlier than 1834. The follow- 
ing year Captain Marryat wrote that “ gin-palaces, 
like hell, are ever open.” While gingerbread can 
be traced back to the end of the thirteenth century, 
ginger-beer is not found earlier than 1809. In 1815 
Leigh Hunt wrote: “I am at present trying a 
composition called ginger-beer, which has all the 
pleasantness and usefulness of soda-water, without 
striking cold upon one.” The third syllable in 
“ gingerbread,” by the way, has, we are told, 
nothing to do with bread. The old French word 
for preserved ginger was “ gingembras,” or “ gingem- 
brat.” “Brat” was early confounded with “ bread,” 
and the insertion of an 7 in the second syllable com- 
pleted the semblance of a compound word. 

We are not leaving ourselves much space for 
dealing with H. We learn, we must confess with 
some regret, that “hodden-grey” is nothing but 
“gray hodden.” There is not, therefore, all the 
simplicity we had thought in Burns’s famous lines— 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray and a’ that. 


This poetic inversion for rhyme’s sake is never very 
pleasing, though it was quite in the fashion of the 
latter half of last century. So little is this inversion 
generally suspected in these lines that “ hodden- 
grey” has become “a stock phrase, as if ‘ hodden’ 
were a qualification of ‘ grey,’ or ‘ hodden-grey’ were 
a colour.” ‘“ Hodman,” though it is popular enough 
in literature, as “the hod-men of science,” is now, 
we are told, ‘‘very rarely used in the trade;” 
“bricklayer’s labourer” seems to be the correct 
designation. There was a curious slang use of the 
word, which seems to have died out. In the seven- 
teenth century and the early part of the eighteenth 
“hodman was a term of contempt applied by under- 
graduates of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King’s 
Scholars of Westminster School, to those who were 
not, and hence to men of other colleges.” In the 
sister university “hog was a nickname for the 
members of St. John’s College.” “ For us Johnians are 
called abusively hoggs,” a man recorded in his diary 
in 1690. A modern writer has suggested that the 
name was only given “ because they were fond of 
good living.” ‘“ Honours,” in the University sense, 
has only been traced as far back as 1782, and in 
cards not earlier than 1674. 

It is curious to find that Holland in Lincolnshire 
has not the same derivation as the Dutch Holland. 
We had thought that both places were called the 
Hollow Land, from their depression below the sea. 
This probably, though not certainly, is the signifi- 
cation of the English district, but Holland across the 
waters was originally the Holt (wood) Land—“ locus 
quidam silvis et paludibus inhabitabilis, . . . ubi 





videlicet Mosa et Wal fluvius corrivantur.” “ Hoop” 
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that children trundle along has not been discovered in 
print earlier than 1792. What name did Gray and 
his schoolfellows give to “the rolling circle” which 
in the Age of Innocence delighted Eton? Homeo- 
pathy was long in making its way into England 
even as a name. This system of medical practice 
was founded at Leipzig about 1796. In 1830 The 
Edinburgh Review wrote of “ Homiopathie, which 
for the last twenty years has caused no little sensa- 
tion among our Teutonic neighbours, though its very 
name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions,” 

It would be easy to fill up a dozen columns with 
scraps of curious lore, but we must content our- 
selves with one more quotation :—‘* Honeymoon. 
‘The first month after marriage, when there is 
nothing but tenderness and pleasure’ (Johnson) : 
originally having no reference to the period of a 
month, but comparing the mutual affection of newly- 
married persons to the changing moon, which is no 
sooner full than it begins to wane.” When a 
dictionary is composed “on historical principles,” 
many is the pleasing fiction which it ruthlessly 
destroys. , 


THE LUNGS OF LONDON, 


Tue Municrpat Parks, GARDENS, AND OPEN SPACES OF 
Lonpon. THerr HistoRy anD AssocIaTIONs. By 
Lieut.-Colonel J. J. Sexby. London: Elliot Stock. 


Tuis book was worth doing, and in some ways it is 
well done. The author misses out the great central 
parks, Hyde Park, Regent's Park, and so forth; they 
are national rather than municipal, and enough has 
already been written on them. He puts a circle 
round London ; he tells of Blackheath and Battersea 
and Tooting and Streatham and Wandsworth 
Commons; in fact, chatters pleasantly of all those 
vacant spaces about the capital which give fresh 
air and room for the millions of inhabitants. Here 
is near everything you want to know, he tells of 
past as wellas present, and if he writes rather as 
journalist than as scholar—well! a rambling dis- 
cursive style seems to suit the subject. Also the 
book is profusely and usefully illustrated, and it 
ought to make the Londoner proud of and anxious 
to increase the great estate which he, as trustee, 
holds for all future generations. Dip into the book 
where you will, you ever find entertainment ; thus, 
under Battersea Park the Colonel forgets not to 
record the duel between the Duke of Wellington 
and the Marquis of Winchilsea, which took place 
there on the 2lst March, 1829. “The hero of 
Waterloo had the first shot, with which he pierced 
the hat of his opponent, who thereupon fired into 
the air and then tendered an apology.” The Duke, 
we know, was sometimes the idol and sometimes the 
horror of the populace. During an adulatory period 
‘twas proposed to erect a memorial on _ the 
spot, but the wind changed, and the monu- 
ment which to-day had not lacked a certain 
air of folly remained unachieved. Under Black- 
heath you read with perhaps an envious sigh 
of Morden College founded by Sir John Morden in 
1604 ; the romantic legend of its origin one must pass 
over. It is meant for decayed Turkey merchants, 
as they used to be called, but look not upon it as 
a private workhouse! Wren planned it, his master 
Edward Strong built it; Grinling Gibbons carved 
the oak wherewith chapel and hall are wainscoted ; 
there are some forty resident members, and each is 
allowed £100 annually with extras and “ perks” in the 
shape of washing and candle money and what not. 
If such be the state of the decayed Turkey merchant, 
how opulent his prosperity! Under Plumstead 
Common there is a note on an ancient local work- 
house. An extract is given from the accounts 
as to buying a husband for an inmate. The 
husband has a fee of five pounds, and a guinea is 
allowed for the wedding dinner, but one is not sure 
that Colonel Sexby sees the reason. As the wife 
took the husband's settlement the parish was rid of 





her for ever and a day. Cherries were first accli- 
matised here, hence the legend of the Plumstead 
youth who loved them not wisely, but too well. 
Caught pilfering from an orchard, he was put to 
death by the enraged owner. A quaint epitaph, 
restored in 1870 by public subscription, preserves 
the memory of his unhappy lot. 

Under Dulwich you note “the Greyhound still 
stands, although about to be pulled down, and must 
be at least 150 years old,” a sentence at once inele- 
gant and inaccurate. That hostelry where the poet 
Campbell and Dickens and Thackeray and a host 
of other famous wits took their ease, is clean 
gone, and the rawest and most glaring of modern 
suburban “ pubs” now brazens it under the old name. 
Under Deptford we are reminded that the descend- 
ants of John Evelyn still hold the estate, and also 
that Peter the Great worked there. But these two 
facts are connected. Our author has forgotten to 
point out that Peter occupied the Evelyns’ house. 
Under Kennington Park we are told that here was 
formerly one of the great execution places of 
London. After the suppression of the ‘45 a 
number of the Jacobites were hideously done to 
death after the fashion prescribed by the law 
for traitors. In telling of the burning of a woman 
in 1678 for the murder of her husband, Colonel 
Sexby again seems somewhat to miss the point. 
The murder of a husband was a species of treason, 
ard burning was the prescribed form of punishment 
for female traitors until very recent times, though in 
& more compassionate age the executioner strangled 
his victim before committing her to the flames. 
Yet again we are told Hampstead “is an awkward 
place for a suicide to select. In the event of a jury 
returning a verdict of /felo de se, the lord of the 
manor is entitled to the whole of the goods of the 
deceased of every kind with the exception of his 
estate of inheritance.” We doubt if the exception 
is accurately put; but for the rest the author is 
evidently unaware that the most common perquisite 
of every lord of a manor was the goods of felons. 
Were there no manor, the property went to the 
Crown, and this so late as 1870. 

In Tooting and Streatham Commons the great 
name is that of the Thrales. Their mansion stood till 
1863, when Streatham Park was built upon its site. 
Here Dr. Johnson wrote his “Lives of the Poets.” 
There is still a memory of the Thrales in the High 
Street at Streatham, where are the almshouses 
erected by the daughters of the opulent brewer. 
There are some interesting notes on the former 
glories of Streatham Spa. Our author will be 
pleased to hear that the Spa still exists, though its 
glories are sadly diminished. There is good store 
of other interesting facts, but we have sufficiently 
sampled the volume. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 

Tue ELemMeNtTs oF Socrotoey. <A Textbook for Colleges 
and Schools. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, New York, 
ete. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


WE are glad to see that Prof. Giddings’s “ Principles 
of Sociology,” which we reviewed some time since, 
has been translated into French and Russian, and 
is about to appear in a Spanish translation. The 
present volume, though smaller, is not an abridg- 
ment of the “ Principles,” but is a new book. It is 
put forth not without a view to the extended 
responsibilities that America is assuming. “No 
other subject,” as the author remarks, “calls for 
such serious attention from teachers and students 
of educational philosophy at the present time as 
that of the best preparation for an intelligent and 
responsible citizenship.” He has the merit of seeing 
at once the magnitude of the task involved in 
civilising undeveloped peoples, and the enormous 
defects of intrinsic civilisation that still remain 
even in countries like England and America. 
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The general point of view is, of course, that of 
the author's “ Principles.” He is one of the writers 
who have most completely made their own the 
newly acquired insight into the fundamental fact 
that “the race was social before it was human ”— 
that is, before it could speak and think. Thus, the 
unit in the study of society is the “ socius,” and the 
simplest of all those states of mind that can 
be called social is “consciousness of kind.” Co- 
operation is secondary, for “there can be no co- 
operation except among those who are, in good 
degree, like-minded, and who are so far conscious 
of their agreement that they can intelligently plan 
their common activity.’ “The social mind is that 
sympathy and concurrent intelligence of the Jike- 
minded which results in common purposes and con- 
certed acts.’ “ Like-mindedness” is found to develop 
from a merely “sympathetic” to a “formal” like- 
mindedness expressed in a social tradition. Thence, 
if the development is not arrested—as it is in many 
societies—it passes to the stage of “rational like- 
mindedness,’ of which the characteristic social 
expression is “public opinion.” As an example of 
the author's insight, we quote his “first law of 
rational social choice.’ ‘In all social choice the 
most influential ideal is that of personal force or of 
virtue in the original sense ; the second in influence 
is the hedonistic or utilitarian ideal, namely, the 
ideal of pleasure; the third is self-conservation, or 
the Puritan ideal; the least influential is the ideal 
of self-realisation or self-development. But if 
mental evolution continues, the higher ideals be- 
come increasingly influential.” 

Tarning from the “social mind” to the “ social 
organism,” we find the theory worked out with equal 
eare and insight. A good account is given of the 
development of societies from types (simple and then 
more complex) of which the basis is some kind of 
genetic relation, which at length culminates in 
“ethnical” unity, onwards to the “ demotic” unity of 
a civilised society capable of incorporating new 
members without reference to a real or imaginary 
kinship. An interesting “law of social organisa- 
tion’’ that here comes into view is the incom- 
patibility of great social heterogeneity with true 
liberty. “Political democracy,” Prof. Giddings re- 
marks, “invariably evolves the tyrant or the boss, 
if the population becomes extremely heterogeneous. 
In American cities the old forms of deliberative 
government have broken down with the influx of 
foreign immigration; and we have adopted the 
theory that cities are business corporations... in 
which administration should be the one-man power 
of an elected dictator. Without the highly de- 
veloped consciousness of kind of a relatively homo- 
geneous population, there can be no successful 
experiment of democracy.” 

In the development of civilisation, Prof. Gid- 
dings, as in his earlier volume, distinguishes 
three periods. These he now calls the “ military- 
religious,” the “liberal-legal,’ and the ‘' economic- 
ethical” or “democratic.” The third he regards as 
already approximately fixed in type; though still 
requiring profound internal modifications in the 
direction of greater fraternity and equality. In it 
the work of the first two stages is to be thought of 
as transformed rather than abolished. Itis, of course, 
essentially Comte’s or Spencer's “‘industrialism.” As 
the juxtaposition of these names indicates, it admits 
of being conceived in detail in very different ways. 
Its general features are, however, unmistakable, 
and the author seems to describe them very well. 


““ When,” he remarks, “the most urgent problems 


of constitutional government have been solved, men 
turn their attention seriously to the task of im- 
proving their material condition, and give them- 
selves earnestly to industrial affairs. Then is 
witnessed a marvellous development of invention, 
of mechanical progress and industrial organisation, 
and an enormously rapid growth of wealth. Con- 
sequent upon this economic progress, there is an 
astonishing growth of population, which brings 











with it new and complicated social problems 
especially those that grow out of the relations of 
employers and employed, and the aspirations of 
the working classes. The final outcome is a develop- 
ment of democracy, and coincident with it a marked 
development of ethical interest.” At present, perhape, 
both “ democracy” and “ ethical interest ” are a little 
in abeyance, and the type might be called with equal 
point the “ conservative-plutocratic,” which would 
make a good antithesis to “liberal-legal.” In any 
case, as we suggested in discussing Prof. Giddings’s 
former volume, to assert the permanence of a type 
dating from yesterday is to indulge in prophecy 
rather than to state an established law of sociology. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


THE ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
Sargeaunt. London: Methuen & Co. 


Tuis history is contrived a double debt to pay: it 


By John 


memorises the ancient “College,” it redeems from : 


misprision the Westminster of to-day. The evil 
repute of the School half a century ago some of 
us can recall. Built in with unsavoury slums, it 
had somehow sunk with its surroundings; its he- 
reditary cliental families had deserted it; it was 
known to the outside world by a contemptuous 
sneer in Pickwick, and by the ugly cognomen which 
discriminated it amongst the four great Public 
Schools. Its scholastic revival under able masters, 
and its material regeneration by legislative reform, 
are here delineated with no less pride than the 
glories of its giant youth. Founded by Henry VIII. 
on the surrender of the Abbey, it was re-established 
and fostered by Elizabeth, a no less integral part 
of the “ College of Westminster” than were its Dean 
and Prebendaries. In these last, however, was vested 
the distribution of its revenues, and for more than 
three centuries, in the interest of their own pockets, 
they shamelessly starved the School. Like Win- 
chester and Eton, it was by its founders linked to 
the Universities, its scholars claiming annual elec- 
tion to Christ Church, and to Trinity Cambridge. 
Its educational consuetudinaria were taken pretty 
closely from those of the two older schools. Its 
boys were to rise at five, pray, clean the rooms, and, 
to a limited extent, the person, repeat verses, trans- 
late Latin in the lower Forms, in the higher Forms 
Hebrew and Greek as well, dine frugally at noon 
after a second relay of prayers, lessons from one 
till six, supper, school again, a draught of small beer 
at eight, then bed; “ studious boys” sitting up to 
study in the night. Add that there was no break- 
fast, no fires in school or dormitory, no organised 
amusements, none of those “ ill-judged coming homes 
twice a year,” which Mr. Snawley found unsettling to 
children’s minds ; the bully rampant out of school, 
school itself lying ever in the valley of the shadow 
of the rod. It sounds appalling, but it was not 
exceptional. Some of its brutalities lingered to 
our own times, there and elsewhere—in Winchester 
Meads, in Eton Long Chamber; but in those days 
it was universal and of course. All schools, public 
and private, were acri regnata Lycurgo. 

In most men’s minds Westminster is differentiated 
by its Play, whose annual effulgence in its most 
decadent hour saved it from mere oblivion. In 
the Elizabethan age every school enacted Latin 
plays; but the Westminster Play, enforced by 
statutory obligation, survived the Puritan epoch. 
Anongst the earlier actors were possibly Ben 
Jonson, certainly Barton Booth before the century’s 
end. 

Old Rosecius to our Booth must bow, 
*T was then but Art, *tis Nature now, 


says a Prologue in Busby’s time. An “aery of 
children,” composed chiefly of Westminsters, may 
have moved the wrath of Rosencrantz in Hamlet, 
and inspired the side-play in The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. The plays were acted in the Hall, 
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without scenery, and without seats for the spectators. 
Not for eighty years were curtains hung, with a 
single scene, depicting Covent Garden, followed by 
an Athenian tableau in 1758. The fine act-drop of 
to-day was designed by Cockerell, himself a West- 
minster, who, notwithstanding, sent his sons to 
Winchester. For a long time ladies were not ad- 
mitted, though they helped the epicenes to dress and 
taught them to bear their bodies seemly. The dress 
was modern until 1839. The Epilogues seem to have 
been topical from the first. As regards other recrea- 
tion, boating was of late growth ; boys sailed on the 
river, but did not row; the first race with the 
Temple eight was in 1818. The authorities sup- 
pressed matches, but Westminster oars became 
famous at Oxford. In 1828 five Westminsters rowed 
in the Christchurch boat at the head of the river. We 
remember hearing old Dean Fremantle give unex- 
pected point to a dull educational speech at Leeds 
Grammar School by recounting the Oxford and 
Cambridge race of 1829, when he, a Westminster, 
steered the Oxford boat. The first cricket match 
was played with Eton in 1796. Football—played 
originally in the cloisters!—was developed and 
regulated in more recent times; at Westminster 
and Charterhouse the present Association game was 
born. 

Due space is accorded to the most eminent head- 
masters; to Udall, author of “ Ralph Roister Doister” ; 
to Nowell, “the composer of the Catechism and the 
inventor of bottled beer’’; to Camden, who con- 
trived to compose his “ Britannia”’ in intervals of 
gerund-grinding, and whose Greek Grammar, re- 
jected by Busby, became the “ Eton Grammar” of 
our own school days. His successor Osbaldeston, 
daring to oppose Laud, was condemned by the Star 
Chamber to the pillory, and retained his ears by 
flying “beyond Canterbury.” Nicholl, the pious 
and the gentle, won and kept the love of Palteney 
and Mansfield, of Warburton and Cumberland, of 
Cowper and Warren Hastings. Geographer Vincent 
expelled Southey for a libel, trained Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord William Bentinck. Greatest of all— 
greatest perhaps of all English schoolmasters—was 
Richard Busby. ‘‘A great man,” said Sir Roger de 
Coverly, “a great man; he flogged my grandfather” : 
he might have rendered the same service to the good 
knight himself, having during fifty-seven years of 
headship bestowed pains, like Master Erasmus 
Holliday, on the tops and bottoms of three suc- 
cessive generations from not a few notable English 
houses. The school, which had emerged uninjured 
from the iconoclasm of one Cromwell, was, by 
Busby’s management, to conciliate or elude the other. 
Education was dear to the hearts of the Puritan 
lay leaders, and their respect for him as a teacher 
enabled him to evade the pitfalls both of Covenant 
and Engagement, and (without losing caste as a 
Royalist) to retain the confidence at once of the Pres- 
byterian and Independent governors of the schoo]. He 
held the Church services under his own roof through- 
out their suppression by the Parliament, re- 
taining ostentatiously the title of the “ King’s 


School,’ while at Cromwell's funeral a West- 
minster boy, slipping through the legs of the 
soldiers, tore from the bier a _ silken banner, 


which his descendants are said still to possess. The 
Restoration recognised and promoted him ; he assisted 
with his boys at the coronation of James II., and 
as Prebendary carried the sacred oil with which 
William and Mary were anointed. Under him 
Westminster became for the first time a nursery 
of statesmen. Hitherto men of rank and fortune 
had little favoured either public schools or Univer- 
sities; a tutor at home and a tour through Europe 
built up a young nobleman’s education. It had been 
even proposed to establish royal schools in England, 
where such lads might be brought up uncontaminated 
by association with children of the professional and 
merchant class. Happily for the country, a later 
current set in favour of home teaching, and Busby's 
immense repute made Westminster the obvious 








preparatory for Oxford and Cambridge life. Russells, 
Montagues, Mordaunts, Boyles, began to throng the 
school; four out of nine Prime Ministers as we now 
call them, five out of fifteen Secretaries of State, 
were Westminsters in the reigns of the first two 
Georges; it was not till a later period that royal 
preference set towards Eton the tide of rank and 
fashion. If Busby’s learning was wide, his classical 
scholarship was unquestionable. His Grammar held 
its own in English schools till the appearance of 
Charles Wordsworth’s “ Rudimenta.”’ A well-thumbed 
copy is before us, whose ornate title-page bears the 
date of 1793. Mr. Sergeaunt gives a facsimile of 
the original: written on it in a schoolboy hand 
is an inscription which recalls the Hebridean 
minister's prayer for the adjacent islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland. His enthusiasm was 
catching; asin Arnold's case, it made prigs as well 
as paragons. Buta franker tolerance than Arnold's 
impressed upon his boys the supremacy of the in- 
tellectual no less than of the moral conscience. Fond 
of music, he kept an organ in his rooms, Dean 
Aldrich, composer of more than the glees and catches 
with which Mr. Sergeaunt credits him, much of 
whose fine Church music now lies, worthless manu- 
script, in Christchurch library, caught from him the 
cestrus musicus. Vigorous and masterful to the last, 
he died in 1795. 

Incidentally, we are introduced to some of the 
more famous Deans. Goodman's venerable quietude, 
Atterbury’s bullying conceit, Vincent’s dignified 
sagacity, look out from admirably-rendered por- 
traits. From the lists of boys it is difficult to cull. 
Of poets we have Jonson, Cowley, George Herbert, 
Dryden, in one century; Vincent Bourne, Cowper, 
Toplady, Southey, in another. Of scholars are 
Gibbon and Elmsley; of divines South, Bishop 
Morley, Charles Wesley; amongst philosophers 
Locke and microscopist Hooke, with Jeremy Ben- 
tham later. Wren was at once pupil and architect 
of the school. From its statesmen we may take at 
random Carteret, Pelham, Warren Hastings, Lord 
John Russell. Such men as these, even in boyhood, 
impressed their school upon the town as distant 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester could not do. The pages 
of Chesterfield and Horace Walpole teem with allu- 
sions to it. Antony Wood writes of the exultation 
felt in Oxford when during the Popish scare the 
boys burnt Jack Presbyter in efligy on Guy Fawkes’ 
day instead of the Roman bishop. A Westminster 
boy’s rhapsody over Marlborough’s victories is 
quoted with admiration in the Spectator ; Swift con- 
gratulates Gay on the boys’ adoration of The Beggar's 
Opera; to Swift Pulteney sends a school theme 
upon the great Dean himself, ridentem dicere verum 
—laughing teller of truths. For as in its worst days 
the boys’ brutality was tempered, so in its best days 
it was adorned, by epigram. At election dinner 
in Elizabeth’s time they regaled their hosts with 
those wit-crackers for which Benedick did not care 
Cowper tells how to his contemporaries a distich 
upon six and five was rewarded annually by 
the Sovereign with a Maundy silver penny; and 
even now these paper pellets of the brain are 
scattered at election; some few to be preserved, the 
greater part blown away, like the Sibyl's versesr, 
when the hall-door turns upon its hinges. In this 
respect, as in others, Mr. Sargeaunt is a true son of 
Westminster. With epigram his own page bristles; 
epigram never pedantic or enforced, so balf-familiar 
sometimes as to send us for verification to our books, 
so recondite rarely as to puzzle even the Attic reader. 
The style of this book, ordinarily the last factor in 
readableness to bespeak the effort of a memorialist, 
seems to us unique. Were his sentences longer they 
would emulate the tramp of Gibbon; less restrained, 
they would savour of Carlyle; as it is, we could not 
wish them either. Not a few wel!-:o'd facts and 
stories clothe the dry bones of narrative; we are 
delighted to verify the Pancake, and would hope 
that the story of the Curtain is not apocryphal; the 
origin of “shell” is new to us, as is the ra&, more 
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graceful certainly than the “shut up” of ingenuous 
youth to-day, and vindicated successfully by the 
author against Carp of Brasenose in The Atheneum. 
The “ little Tutor "—without the diminutive—was in 
use at Winchester in our own time; a recent K.C.B. 
owes to us as a senior his initiation into what 
Japhet Newlands called the rudimans. Were we 
privileged to chat with Mr. Sargeaunt over Busby’s 
pipe of tobacco and pint of claret we would beseech 
him to explain laus pediculi and the name of the 
AHolian professor ; to justify the intrusion of the 
grasshoppers into Gloucester’s speech; and would 
seek from him Cowper's letter to Clotworthy Rowley 
which we cannot find in Southey’s volumes. The 
work is largely illustrated ; largely and for the most 
part well: except to Westminsters, some of the views 
are inartistic; one, called “ Water,” is singularly 
pleasing ; one, the Abbey from Drawing School, is a 
failure; its outline of the Abbey escapes the judg- 
ment passed on Mr. Mantalini’s dowager only by the 
alternative defect of owning no outline at all. The 
revival of the school under Liddell and his successors 
is affectionately and gratefully recorded—Liddell, a 
Belvidere Apollo in hood and surplice, sweeping into 
the choir at the head of his boys, and uglifying by 
comparison all around him, was a sight still present 
to the mind’s eye of worshippers in the Abbey fifty 
years ago ;—while the pious eulogiums of the closing 
page will warm the heart of Westminsters, as it copes 
with fitting climax the variety, feeling, polish, of a 
well-conceived and admirably constructed book. 


THE LADY AND THE ATOLL. 


Funaruti; on, THREE MontHs ON A Cora IsLanp. By 
Mrs. Edgeworth David. London: John Murray. 


In a “scientific postscript” to what Mrs. David calls 
“an unscientific account of a scientific expedition,” 
Professor T. G. Bonney reminds us that the third 
(1889) edition of Darwin's “ Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Coral Reefs” contains an appendix which 
gives a sketch of the “conflicting hypotheses in 
regard to the origin of coral-reefs and atolls.” It 
was Darwin’s opinion that an atoll (lagoon-island) 
might be regarded as a monument, erected (so to 
speak) in memory of an island which had gradually 
sunk far below the surface of the sea; the original 
“fringing reef” of coral having become a “ barrier 
reef,” and the barrier reef an atoll, as the island 
sank, and the coral-reef grew higher to meet the sea- 
level from which the subsidence of its island-founda- 
tions was dragging it down. Where scientists differ, 
experiments flourish, and therefore the Engiish 
expedition (1896) to ascertain the structure of 
Funafuti, one of the Ellice Islands, was followed up 
in 1897 by the Sydney expedition under Professor 
T. W. E. David, and in 1898 by a third expedition. 
Pending the publication of the results of the 
borings and surveys, Mrs. David has been moved to 
print a most entertaining account of her adventures 
and experiences during the three months which she 
spent with her husband's expedition at Funafuti in 
1897. The book resolutely avoids any lengthy 
references to the coral-boring exploits of the 
diamond drill, and chiefly consists of brilliantly 
etched pen-portraits of the island folk, and chatty 
notes about their environment. Funafuti is the 
main island of an atoll which has a reef-and-land 
outline roughly resembling a shoulder of mutton ; 
its two or three hundred inhabitants are of a some- 
what Samoan type, and the old Funafutian language 
is not unlike the Samoan tongue, which will displace 
it. Under the British protectorate the “king” is 
little more than a nominal ruler; the sub-chief 
Opataia, a very fine fellow, does most of the actual 
governing, and is responsible to the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific (or deputy) for the 
manner in which he administers the laws. With the 
help of the London Missionary Society in general, 
and the native pastor in particular, the people 
maintain a higher standard of morality than that 





of many Europeans who despise “native races”; 
peasant-proprietors who can respect their neigh- 
bours’ unfenced lands, and keep from picking and 
stealing unguarded and coveted stores, are surely 
not untouched by true civilisation. Mrs. David 
made herself thoroughly at home with everybody, 
from the king down to the roadside picaninnies; the 
former used to allow her to call without diplomatic 
preliminaries, and would add a shirt to his suffi- 
ciently-decent waist-cloth in the presence of, as well 
as in honour of, his friend. This man’s character 
may be judged by the fact that, being unable to 
obtain tobacco regularly, owing to the refusal of his 
subjects to lessen their small stock, he has given up 
his beloved pipe altogether, to prevent squabbling. 

The Funafutians have a great belief in the “adopt- 
ing” of adults and children. Thus Mrs. David had not 
been long in the island before she was provided with 
a “native mother,” Tufaina, a “ wise woman”; and 
one of the brightest figures that flit through Mrs. 
David's narrative is that of her native daughter, 
Naina. It was an addition to the king’s prestige 
that the island beauty, Solonaima, was one of his 
adopted daughters: Mrs. David provides us with a 
striking portrait of the merry damsel. Women seem 
to have rather an easy life in Funafuti; the chief 
attention that one’s leaf-hut needs is the daily 
reefing up and letting down of mosquito screens, 
and the “ weekly wash” is not extensive. The sub- 
chief's daughter Tavatii used to accompany Mrs. 
David in botanical rambles, and “coach up” the 
stranger as to the uses of the various native plants, 
their haunts, and their time of flowering. Mrs. 
David gives some illustrations which contain typical 
“bits” of that scenery which owes so much of its 
exhilarating charm to the whisperings and forms of 
cocoa-nut trees ; one plate takes us back in memory 
to a far-away shore where the glittering sands 
seemed to wait always for some strange visitant of 
whom the palms strove to speak. If the poetry of 
tropical islets is rather to seek in Mrs. David's pages, 
it may safely be said that the prose has rarely been 
better “ rendered ” than it is in her witty and spirited 
book, which contains both index and map. 


FICTION. 


THe Biack Dovetas. By 8. R. Crockett. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By Gertrude Atherton. London: 
Service & Paton. 

THe Lapy or THE Leoparp. A Novel. By Chas. 
L’ Epine. London: Greening & Co. 


“Tue BLAcK DouGLas” strikes us as being, upon the 
whole, the strongest piece of work we have yet had 
from Mr. Crockett. There are fewer signs of haste 
in writing, and the author seems to have been think- 
ing more of his work than of his reader whilst 
penning his story. The result is a book which grips 
the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion, 
and compels the reader's assent to incidents which 
if less skilfully described would have been dismissed 
as incredible. The story of the ghastly Douglas 
tragedy fills the earlier portion of the volume, and is 
told with a power and effect that could hardly be 
surpassed. It is, of course, a serious disadvantage 
for a writer of fiction when he selects as the hero of 
his tale a real character, the story of whose bloody 
and untimely death is duly recorded in history. 
But although after William, Earl of Douglas, has 
been treacherously slain in Edinburgh Castle, Mr. 
Crockett’s romance is necessarily diverted into a 
new channel, he has succeeded in adroitly maintain- 
ing the Douglas interest to the end. He makes the 
person who lures the Black Douglas into the strong- 
hold of his foes a beautiful woman, who when she is 
first introduced to us seems to be the embodiment of 
all that is evil and dangerous in female nature. But 
the Lady Sybilla, as the enchantress is called, is not 
so bad as she seems to be; at all events, she repents 
bitterly of her share in the crime of the Douglas 
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murder, and when that dark deed has been accom- 
plished, she devotes herself to the task of bringing 
vengeance upon the head of the chief assassin, the 
infamous Marshal de Retz. It is really this man 
rather than poor murdered William Douglas who is 
the principal personage of the story. Tradition has 
invested him with an evil reputation, and Mr. 
Crockett makes him even worse than tradition 
represents him as having been. He is, indeed, a 
monster of cruelty and superstition. We see him 
making his solemn vow with the Devil, and we 
watch him as he carries out his share of that 
compact in the bloody orgies which make so many 
mothers childless. It is a daring task which Mr. 
Crockett has attempted in giving us such a picture ; 
but, as we said at the outset, he has succeeded in 
making it convincing and impressive. Indeed, he 
seems to have an easy mastery alike over his subject 
and his reader all through this book, and for this 
reason it is that we regard it as the strongest thing 
he has yet done. We have said nothing of the 
pleasant love-story which plays so large a part in 
the narrative—that of Sholto McKim and Margaret 
Lindsay—but it is done in Mr. Crockett’s best style, 
and is a delightful example of the proverbial 
“Scotch wooing.” 

We cannot congratulate Mrs. Atnerton upon her 
choice of a subject for the story which she has 
entitled “A Daughter of the Vine.” Hereditary 
drunkenness is not, under any circumstances, a 
pleasant theme in fiction, but it becomes absolutely 
loathsome when the victim of this terrible curse is a 
girl, young, beautiful, and unmarried. A certain 
Mr. Thorp, a young Englishman travelling in Cali 
fornia, in the days when San Francisco is still little 
more than a village, meets another Englishman 
there who has settled in the Far West and made a 
great fortune. This second Englishman is Mr. 
Randolph, the father of Nina, the beautiful but 
unhappy heroine of the story. Thorp is strongly 
attracted by the girl, though he scents a certain 
mystery which attaches to her and differentiates 
her from the other Californian ladies whom he 
meets. The mystery notwithstanding, the English- 
man falls desperately in love with his beautiful 
compatriot, and resolves to make her his wife. 
Then he learns the truth, which is that Miss 
Randolph's mother is a hopeless drunkard and that 
the unhappy girl has inherited the taint. Thorp 
agrees that Nina shall have a year in which to fight 
her passion for intoxicants, and it is arranged that 
during this year he shall leave her, in order that she 
may fight her battle in her own strength. Hardly 
has he departed when the girl discovers that she is 
to become a mother. She tries to summon back 
Thorp, who is responsible for her condition; but he 
has gone to Cuba, and cannot be found. The child 
is born, but only lives a few days. Nina's shame is 
only known to a worthless fortune-hunting cousin 
of hers who is a doctor, and the girl, in her despair, 
marries this man, whom she despises. Then she 
goes headlong to ruin, and dies the death of a 
drunkard. We can hardly conceive of a more re- 
volting story than this. Thorp, the lover, seems to 
us a more despicable person than the man who 
married Nina for her money. We are sorry that 
& writer so talented as Mrs. Atherton should have 
written such a story. Even the force and skill with 
which it is told do not cover its repulsive features. 
No one can dispute its power, but, powerful as it 
is, we should have been glad if it had never been 
written. 

“Elsie Venner” has much to answer for. Ever 
since that great romance was written we have 
been treated at times to variations upon it, and 
women have been presented to us who had, in some 
mysterious fashion, assimilated the natures of reptiles 
or beasts of prey. There is no need to say what 
animal it is whose soul seems to have entered into 
the beautiful body of Karen Herries; the title of 
“The Lady of the Leopard” betrays the secret. 
Karen is an unfortunate young woman of mixed 








English and Spanish blood, who, in the West Indian 
island in which she was born, has acquired the 
power of controlling wild beasts, and with it seems 
to have acquired also something of their nature. 
Her chief “familiar” is a leopard, and when the 
leopard dies it becomes apparent that Karen has 
inherited his soul. This is the young lady who 
comes to England bent upon recovering a fine 
estate, of which she holds that her father was 
wrongfully dispossessed. As the actual owner of the 
estate is young and single, she naturally looks to 
matrimony to enable her to effect her object. The 
unfortunate man whom she thus marks out as 
her prey loathes her in his inmost heart, and 
wishes to marry an honest English girl, with 
whom he is sincerely in love; but Karen’s fascina- 
tions are too much for him, and, against his 
will, he yields to her fierce wooing. The curious 
thing is that Karen, who is a very astute as well 
as mysterious person, and whose only object is to 
gain David Grevil’s estate, allows a marriage to be 
solemnised which she knows has no legal force. 
When she is Grevil’s wife, however, she trusts to 
her terrible power over him to make him her slave, 
nor is she wrong in doing so. Grevil finds that 
Karen has no intention of being anything more to 
him than a wife in name; and when, under the 
influence of his infatuation, he endeavours to 
approach her, she flies upon him like a wild animal, 
tearing his flesh and wounding him so seriously 
that his very life is in danger. It is hardly sur- 
prising that after this experience of the lady whom 
he has won, David Grevil, like a wise man, retires 
from the scene, leaving the human leopardess in full 
possession of the coveted estate. How she is even- 
tually dispossessed, and how the evil spirit which 
dwelt within her body is finally exorcised, the reader 
must discover for himself. The book is not without 
a certain amount of power, but it is not convincing, 
and at times the author himself hardly seems to 
take his lady seriously. 


QUARTERLIES AND MID-MONTHLIES. 


A DETACHMENT from mere party politics is increas- 
ingly visible both in The Quarterly and The Edin- 
burgh Review. The former, it is true, deals with 
various topics of current politics, but as the organ of 
philosophic Conservatism rather than of the right 
wing of the Unionists. “The Government of Lon- 
don” begins, indeed, with a veiled plea for variety 
in municipal government, as in the United States 
—a plea which overlooks the fact that the 
variety there is the result of special historical 
causes, and is of very doubtful benefit, and 
which is open to the reply that, especially 
with our mobile population, it is eminently 
desirable to make municipal government intelligible. 
Nevertheless, the writer is not a partisan, and 
he accepts the County Council as necessary, though 
unexpected and possibly dangerous. “Peel and 
Pitt”—they are rather artificially coupled in one 
article—contains a condemnation of Peel’s develop- 
ment on Catholic Emancipation and the Corn Laws 
as striking at the root of political consistency and 
lowering the standard of party fidelity—a view that 
almost inclines us to hope for the disappearance, 
now prophesied, of party government. The writer, 
happily, neither extols Disraeli nor demands 
Fair Trade. “India under Lord Elgin” eulogises 
the late Viceroy, and, of course, attacks the 
Congress party, even to the extent of hinting 
a parallel between Sir William Wedderburn and 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. “ Wages and Savings 
of Working Men” might have been written by an 
Individualist Liberal of a generation ago. The 
author, adopting Sir Henry Maine’s phrase that 
society progresses “from status to contract,” main- 
tains that the old laws of settlement were a case 
of status, and that old age pensions, trade 
union rules, and other devices dear to present- 
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day reformers, are reversions to “status,” and 
therefore dangerous. “ The Catholic Reaction in 
France" treats the movement as a Nemesis for the 
intolerance of Gambetta and Paul Bert—as if that in- 
tolerance had been unprovoked. We can but mention 
“Dante and the Art of Poetry,” a vindication of 
Dante from the imputation of writing merely by 
inspiration and without conscious art; “George 
Borrow,” a delightful article by a convinced Bor- 
rovian; and “Old Oak,” which tells us, inter alia, 
how the wood was driven downwards, socially, by 
the introduction of mahogany in 1720, and how 
the revival of the demand for it is met by the 
spoils of “restored” churches and the soft machine- 
carved imitations from the factories of Malines. 
We do not know if the change of editors has 
taken place, but the number shows no falling off. 

The Edinburgh Review is also excellent. After 
the brief article on the Peel Letters, which, of 
course, begins the number—an article which may 
concisely be described as depicting the passage of 
Peel from traditional Toryism to constructive and 
independent statesmanship—we are attracted by a 
graphic account of the making of diamonds: by 
nature in subterranean South Africa, by art, 
imitating nature in a modest but effective way, in 
M. Moissan’s electric furnace at Paris. The kinship 
of meteoric stones with those containing diamonds 
which have been found at Caiion Diablo, in Arizona, 
supplies the author with an effective illustration 
of the unity of the universe. The account of 
Madagascar as a French colony is sad reading; 
the conquest of the island, and its administra- 
tion since, seem to exemplify the worst side 
of modern “ colonisation ”—carried out solely for the 
advantage of the manufacturing interests at home, 
and, as a costly failure, bringing its penalty. The 
author of the article on “ Asia Minor” says a good 
word for Disraeli’s Eastern policy, which he seems to 
think might have been successful if it had been 
carried out on a sufficiently grandiose scale. As 
it was, however, England drew back, and has paid 
the penalty for her failure to assert herself on the 
Armenian question, and otherwise, by a severe loss 
of prestige. Our failure to protect the Armenians 
the writer ascribes to an actual threat of war 
on the part of Russia; and, in any case, he argues 
that we might have become responsible for the 
government of Turkey, as of Egypt, had we in- 
terfered with its ruler—a result that seems to 
us very problematical. Joint exploitation by 
English and German capitalists, he thinks, may 
one day replace the now growing German domination, 
in economic matters, of this, the richest part of 
the earth’s surface. An article on “ Roman Britain” 
is of real value, as giving the latest information on a 
subject which is much better understood now than 
a few years ago, and on which the most recent in- 
formation is scattered and hardly accessible save to 
experts. We must briefly refer also to the article 
on the Browning Love-Letters, with a sensible review 
of the question of publishing such literature; the 
article on Vaccination — hopeful, in spite of the 
abolition of compulsion: the author has a sound 
democratic faith in popular common sense; and a 
review of Mr. Barry O'Brien's “ Life of Parnell”—a 
fair review, with an ultra-Unionist conclusion which 
the development of local government in Ireland is 
going far to destroy. 

The Scottish Review is singularly Southron this 
time. We may mention a Euhemerist article by Dr. 
Karl Blind, dissociating the Odin who appears in the 
Norse and Anglo-Saxon genealogies, and who he 
says is human, from Odin the god. We doubt 
whether a heathen people would have risked giving 
their child a directly divine name—they would have 
expected the god to come when the child was called, 
and to vent on them his displeasure at the mistake. 
There are pleasant articles on palms (and other 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom), and on the 
Lyme Regis district. 

In The English Historical Review the general 





reader will be attracted by Mr. F. V. Dickins’s 
article on the origins of the Japanese State—whose 
civilisation, he warns us, is certainly not Chinese in 


origin, though largely “sinicised” ; and in The Critical . 


Review by Professor Lindsay’s notice of Professor 
Dill’s recent work on Roman Society in its decadence. 

The Economic Review is of considerable interest. 
The Bishop of Durham's address on “ The Organisa- 
tion of Industry,” even though rigid economists 
may hesitate to join him in his praise of certain 
modern remedies for economic evils, is an admirable 
expression of the spirit of so-called “ Christian 
Socialism.” Mr. Flux and Mr. Hobson dispute on that 
theory of enjoyment versus thrift, which looks so 
well and may have so dire a corollary in practice; 
and Mr. E. J. Smith urges workmen not to work 
for manufacturers who refuse to combine against 
attemps to undercut fair prices. 

In The Forum Mr. Godkin sets out, by comparison 
with British institutions, the difficulties in the way 
of an American government of dependencies—the 
absence of a permanent executive in the United 
States, the certainty both that Presidential patron- 
age will be motived by politics, and that eminent 
colonial governors will use their posts as a stepping- 
stone for the Presidency. Mr. Young, of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, maintains that England’s 
interest on her foreign investments, now paid in 
raw material, will soon be paid in manufactured 
goods, and so her supremacy’ will. decline. 
We ourselves look to technical education, and 
intelligent specialisation as its result, to counteract 
this danger.—In the North American Review Bishop 
Potter dwells on the dangers of expansion; the 
United States must claim credit rather for great 
ideals of government, for mechanical invention, for 
literature, and for ethics, rather than for size or 
military prowess; and he urges that the question 
of the Philippines should be submitted to an inter- 
national tribunal. We must notice, besides, Mr. 
Young’s startling news of a great Mormon revival 
(polygamy included), and Mr. Mulhall’s striking 
statistics of English capital, with the moral that 
we had best contract our foreign investments. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


PROBABLY no one understands more about “Old English 
Plate” than Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, a well-known writer on the 
subject, who has devoted many years to an examination of the 
hall-marks and goldsmiths’ devices of England and France. 
The book before us contains many illustrations, and upwards of 
2,600 facsimiles of plate marks. Mr. Cripps describes the work 
of the medieval guilds of goldsmiths on both sides of the 
Channel, and then traces step by step the growth of the art in 
ecclesiastical, decorative, and household directions. The book 
in its new and expanded form is a mine of eurious information, 
and cannot fail to be of the utmost service to collectors. It 
describes historic examples of gold and silver plate in the shape 
of chalices, mazers, ewers, salvers, maces, tankards, loving-cups, 
and the like. The work of the assay offices at York, Exeter, 
Chester, Norwich, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and other places is 
recorded, and full tables are given of ancient and modern 
provincial marks by which the age of plate may be deter- 
mined. The operations of the goldsmiths of Edinburgh and 
Dublin are described as well as the legislation which held 
them in check, and many interesting facts are given con- 
cerning the destruction of old plate at various times, and the 
changes which have come over fashion in such directions. 
There was no “imitation silver” to fall back upon in the seven- 
teenth century, and pewter becoming in the reign of Charles IT. 
too mean for the times, the only substitute was silver itself. 


* Oxp Enerish Prare—Eccresrastical, DECORATIVE, AND DOMESTIC: 
1m Makers AND Marxs. By Wilfrid Joseph Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. London: John Murray. 

A Brrmish RIFLEMAN: BEING THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
or Mason Grorce Smmons. Edited, with Introduction, "7 
Lieutenant-Colonel Willoughby Verner. Maps. London: A, & C. 
Black. 

Tue Story or Nuremperc, By Cecil Headlam. Illustrated by Miss 
H. M, James. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

A Hawppoox or WarwicksHireE. Maps and Plans, London : John 
Murray. : 

Amonast THE Witp Noont. Being Some Chapters in the History of 
the Livingstonia Mission in British Central Africa. By W. A. 
Elmslie, MB. with Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Overtoun. 
Illustrated. Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
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Dishes and dinner plates of this costly material accordingly 
began to make their appearance. Prince Rupert bought five 
dozen of these plates in 1670, and Prince George of Denmark in 
1686 followed his example. The price of silver at that time was 
5s. 8d. an ounce, and the plates weighed about eighteen ounces. 
In the reign of Queen Anne the custom grew common, but it 
was not until 1737 that the Lord Mayor of London appears to 
have indulged in the luxury of silver plates and dishes. A great 
number were in that year fashioned for the Mansion House, and 
they are in regular use still. Spoons are amongst the most 
ancient piece of English hall-marked plate in existence. They 
are mentioned in numberless wills and inventories through every 
reign for the last six hundred years. The spoon is mentioned in 
English literature as early as the reign of Edward IV. Apostle 
spoons came into vogue in the reign of Henry VIL., and were 
very popular as a christening gift from that period to the time 
of the Commonwealth. Wealthy sponsors gave the child a 
complete set, others a smaller number, whilst a poor person’s 
child usually got one with either the figure of the saint after 
which the infant was named, or else the patron saint of the 
donor, Allusions to the custom occur in the plays of Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. Only two sets of thirteen 
apostle spoons are known to exist. One is in the possession 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and the other is 
the property of the Goldsmiths’ Company. In each case 
our Lord is represented, but Judas Iscariot is conspicuous by his 
absence, his place being taken in the one set by Paul and in the 
other by Matthias. The first set dates from the reign of Elizabeth 
and the second from the earliest days of Charles I. Each 
figure has an emblem, so that it is possible to identify the 
person intended. The most ancient hall-marked apostle spoon 
that is known to exist is of the year 1493, and the latest 
was made in the year of the Restoration—though, of course, 
there are modern autiques. The practice of presenting them 
at christenings appears to have dwindled to the vanishing point 
during the Commonwealth, and the excessive rarity of the 
Master-spoon is probably due, in part at least, to the image- 
breaking propensities of the Puritans. Forks are of com- 
paratively modern invention. No mention of them is to be 
found in fifteenth-century treatises on etiquette and manners ; 
nor do they occur in early wills or inventories, The earliest 
forks were mounted in erystal or other ornamental handles. 
They had only two prongs, and were used for eating pears and 
green ginger. The earliest allusion to their use in conjunction 
with the knife at table occurs between the years 1607 and 1611, 
but it was hardly before the reign of Anne that the usage 
became common. We have not done more than touch upon a 
few points of interest in a volume which not merely abounds 
with technical information, but is full of historical value, espe- 
cially to students of the ceremonial aspects and convivial 
customs of English society in past ages. 

The half is better than the whole—that must be the verdict 
on “A British Rifleman,” not in the piping days of peace, 
but in the days of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. There is much 
that is trivial in these extracts from the letters and journals of 
that gallanv soldier Major George Simmons, and much also 
that, though scarcely open to that charge, has lost its interest 
by mere flight of time. It is afar ery now to the Peninsular 
War, and yet seldom have we read a more realistic picture of 
certain phases of that historie struggle. Let us say at once that 
it is not the great problems of the campaign which come into 
view in this artless, vivid narrative, but rather its human, and 
often its inhuman, aspects. We learn a great deal about the 
actual fighting from the lips of one who was in it; and as a 
modest, manly record of facts, the book has distinct claims. 

A delightful little book on “ Nuremberg” has just been 
written by Mr. Cecil Headlam, and we make haste to chronicle 
our surrender to its charms. Nuremberg has carried its quaint, 
medieval aspect into this prosaic, express-paced, cast-iron age, 
and we are thankful for the poetry of association which lingers 
around its picturesque and leisured streets. It is the city of 
Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs and the Meistersingers, and we 
think at once of its long and beautiful devotion to the arts and 
crafts. It suggests, too, the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ 
War, and much else that quickens fancy and stirs emotion. 
This little book—it is full of dainty pictures—is admirably 
written, with restrained and scholarly enthusiasm. Let those 
who contemplate a sentimental pilgrimage to the “ White City ” 
make haste to acquaint themselves with so well-informed and 
sympathetic a guide 

Other books there are on the present list which need not 
detain us long, though some of them tempt parley. Murray’s 
‘‘Handbook of Warwickshire” is worthy of the gallant red- 
coated series to which it belongs, for it is packed with facts 
eminently practical, and full of clear and pithy information of 
the kind which tourists of culture are the first to appreciate. 
We give it a hearty weleome as a worthy guide to the most 
classic district of central England. It is well arranged and pro- 
vided with excellent maps.—* Among the Wild Ngoni” is a 
book which is concerned with the reality, and incidentally with 
the romance, of modern missions to the Dark Continent. It ex- 
plains in a luminous and manly fashion the past history and 
present operations of the Livingston‘a Mission in Central Africa. 





Dr. Elmslie is a medical missionary, and he has not only a story 
to tell, bat he knows how to tell it. The book describes the 
manners and customs of the Ngoni ina singularly graphic manner; 
and it is hardly too much to say that there is not a dull page in 
this earnest, sensible narrative of noble and self-denying labour. 
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Supplement to “Che Speaker.” 


BEARDSLEY’S EARLY WORK.* 








UBREY BEARDSLEY’S work, now that he is 
gone, is being very rapidly collected for us. 
We shall soon have all his drawings—beautiful or 
morbid, sensitive in draughtsmanship, or merely 
finger-fine—in these melancholy posthumous volumes, 
by whose reproductions posterity will decide, what 
we cannot altogether, where his place is finally to 
be. Here we have a curious little gallery in quarto 
of his early work, with many capital examples eked 
out by others not so good, in default, we must 
suppose, of those precocious things he did ere he 
arrived at Vigo Street. However, enough is left to 
measure him by. Here is the Beardsley that we 
knew—vivid, definite, and, if you will, inquisitive 
and perverse ; but potential to any extent, and an 
artist in everything. Sundry lifelike portraits, beside 
those pictorial fantasies of himself in which he was 
fond of indulging, and of which two or three are 
reproduced in the present volume, help to complete 
the account. His face lent itself singularly to por- 
traiture, being, like his drawings, full of salient lines ; 
and he reappears to the life in these photographic 
studies by his friend Mr. Evans. One easily recalls 
him with their aid, as one may have encountered 
him, sipping coffee and discussing Balzac at some 
café in London or Dieppe, or sitting late, confound- 
ing the Philistines with his sinuous pen, and tracing 
the line of beauty about the skirts of the decadence. 
And yet, though his face is so expressive, to under- 
stand him and to explain him, you must study not 
his face, but his hand, his long, fine-fingered, nervous 
hand, which Mr. Evans has photographed to such 
effect, reaching up and across his cheek, in the 
frontispiece of the book. His hand, in all its 
amazing dexterity, controlled him. Its fingers 
began what his brain helped him to continue. First 
he imitated; then he reflected. He dealt with the 
surfaces of things; he only cared to pierce to their 
essences, as a boy breaks open a watch to see how 
it is made. , 
Mr. Marillier, in his prefatory account of 
Beardsley, seems rather to deplore the lack of 
mystery in the externals of his subject. “ Beardsley, 
as I knew him,” he writes, ‘was a model of dainti- 
ness in dress, affected apparently for the purpose of 
concealing his artistic profession. It was part of 
his pore to baffle the world. He did it in his exterior 
manner as effectually as in his work.” And, again, 
we are told that he was himself, in fact, a pattern 
of moral deportment, with only such harmless lapses 
as working by candle-light with closed shutters 
when the sun was high. “He preferred candle- 
light,” adds Mr. Marillier, “and he selected the 
subjects which amused his fancy or tickled his 
instinct for gaminerie, and there’s an end o’t.” But 
this was really only the beginning of it. Beardsley 
was of the type of mind, not uncommon in our 
time, that is too intensive for its own comfort, too 
consumed with its own ambition. He rarely, if 
ever, worked, as Mr. Marillier suggests, from sheer 
waywardness. He always worked self-consciously, 
believing in the plastic instinct of his fingers, as 
leading him to the attainment of that notoriety, and 
that immediate critical recognition, which his own 
sense of his brief career, inevitably bounded by the 
mortal disease within him, led him so restlessly to 
desire. His ssthetic perceptions were used and 
turned to account, therefore, with every, even the 
most casual, economy, as it might seem, of his 
opportunities. If he found a concentration of the 
faculties was to be got by candle-light, then he 
shut out the sun. If colours confused him, he would 
ignore colours, or study them only in their black 
and white equivalents. If morals oppressed the 








* «The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley.” With a Prefatory 
Note by H. C. Marillier. London: John Lane, 





sesthetic sense in him, then let morals be excluded ; 
and, indeed, in the latter case, he found no difficulty, 
as his moral sense was, apparently, atrophied. How- 
ever, his extreme intelligence, his power of acquiring 
the things he lacked at the beginning would have 
availed him in this too. His ’verting to the Roman 
Catholic Church was, we may fairly assume, a tardy 
recognition of that need of a moral sanction which 
all of us feel; and if he had lived long enough he 
would probably have died a disciple of Rosmini, and 
& moralist. 

Although not strictly chronological, the repro- 
ductions in this Bodley Head volume show the stages 
of his «sthetic pilgrimage in a very interesting 
succession. An “ Early Sketch of Holywell Street” 
contains no sign of the future designer of Isolde 
and Herodias. Another uncharacteristic study of 
“Two Figures in an Attic” suggests the well-known 
drawing of Rossetti reading his poems to Miss Siddal. 
In succeeding pages we come upon a variety of clever 
performances, showing a complete change of styles, 
which readily explain the feelings of his friends 
at that period as to his unbounded possibilities in 
different directions. Take the crowded drawing, 
somewhat after Burne-Jones, and reminding one 
too of Leighton (for whom he had an immense 
admiration), of the “ Procession of Jeanne d’Arc”’; 
from that turn to the Sandro Botticelli, and then 
to the extraordinary fantasy entitled “Of a 
Neophyte, and how the Black Art was revealed 
unto him.” Mr. Marillier considers the last one 
of Beardsley’s most powerful drawings; and it is 
certainly an admirable instance of his decorative 
sense of black and white art, as well as a subtle 
and, we conjecture, highly cynical study of two 
followers of the Black Art, presented at the 
psychological moment. He takes us into another 
uncanny region of the emotions, and the nerves, 
in his “ Revenants de Musique.” Beardsley realised 
one side of his own nature more perfectly, he once 
declared, through music than through plastic art; 
and this is not the only instance of his pen’s ex- 
periments in the interpretation of the one art 
through the other which appears in the book. At 
a later stage we find two strange nocturnes—em- 
broideries of Ohopin—of which one, an apparition 
of a lady on horseback, printed in colours, forms a 
wildly fanciful commentary upon that composer's 
Ballade III. 

But the series of drawings which show Beardsley 
at his most extravagant pitch—where he most 
strenuously bent himself and his powers of draughts- 
manship and decorative invention, and all his sense 
of lineal beauty and moral perversity to the task— 
are those associated with Salome. Here are ‘people 
more insidiously repulsive than any Dante saw in 
his Inferno—a Herod /fin-de-siécle, ar’ Herodias like 
a sub-feminine inference of the café chantant, a 
Salome, neurotic and Lamia-like; and their setting, 
in all its striking decorative effect, but makes them 
appear the more delirious and subterranean. How 
did he come to imagine such things? How did he 
care to enter into this strange limbo of monsters 
and men? “His world,” says one of his most 
sympathetic critics, “isa world of phantoms.” And, 
as he puts it, the consciousness of sin is always 
there—sin showing, in its ugliness, the law of beauty 
and spiritual perfection it has broken. In this way, 
we are told, Beardsley served as a profound satirist, 
“a satirist who has seen the ideal.” But the atmo- 
sphere of those of his drawings which are, in fact, 
fables of the decadence is not that procured and 
suffused with the moral sentiment of the true 
satirist—the Hogarth, or the Pope. The ethos of 
Beardsley'’s art is but the shadow of the shade of 
any sun by day or stars by night, hung in the moral 
heaven to enlighten our darkness. If the unspeak- 
able dance-picture in Salome is in any way to add 
to our «esthetic or our ethical sense, it must be in 
the same way as a drunkard may minister to our 
morals by showing us the picture of man recoiling 
sensually upon himself. 
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But Beardsley and Beardsley’s art were built for 
our confusion, and their whole summing up is a 
paradox. He sought beauty, and he expressed 
ugliness. He looked for the line of beauty in every- 
thing, and studied art as decoration from the point 
of that line, and that line alone; and then, London 
and its contemporary shows intervening, he forgot 
his own theory of art free and ex-moral, and used his 
line itself as a sinuous suggestion of moral defor- 
mities, moving in a world created for beauty. And 
here, indeed, is the beginning of all satire; but 
Beardsley, if he was so far satirical, had not at all 
divined, even at the end, the satirist& first axiom 
that the suggestion of beauty must always be 
present amid the human contortions of even the 
most debased types that figure in the great human 
comedy. 








A SPIRIT. 
R. YEATS uses the wind* as a symbol of 
desires and hopes: “ Wind and spirit and 
vague desire have been associated everywhere.” 
His new poems, “ The Wind among the Reeds,” are 
like the breath of a spirit, a keen and exquisite 
song. 
Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with gold and silver light, 
The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 
I would spread the cloths under your feet : 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams ; 
I have spread my dreams under your feet ; 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams. 
Tread softly, because it is not a mortal dream that 
the winds awaken. It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Yeats has not been dead for many years, and now 
revisits the glimpses of the moon, the first traveller 
to return from the undiscovered country. He has 
at least been with the Sidhe, the people of the 
Faery Hills, whose realm is not to be frequented 
with impunity if one would retain an interest in 
ordinary things. Although free of their company, 
Mr. Yeats has not yet lost human sympathies, as 
the delightful “ Fiddler of Dooney” will tell :— 

When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 
Folk dance like a wave of the sea; 
My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 
My brother in Maharabuiee. 


I passed my brother and cousin 
They read in their books of prayer; 
I read in my book of songs 


I bought at the Sligo fair. 

When we come, at the end of time, 
To Peter sitting in state, 

* He will smile on the three old spirits, 

But call me first through the gate ; 

For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 

And the merry love the fiddle, 
And the merry love to dance 

And when the folk there spy me, 
They will all come up to me, 

With “Here is the fiddler of Dooney!” 
And dance like a wave of the sea. 

Even here, however, the human sympathy is three 
parts tolerance; Mr. Yeats’s heart in this volume 
“goes out” most fully to a time “ when the stars” 
shall “ be blown about the sky like the sparks blown 
out of a smithy.” 

It is the recurrent burden— 

While time and the world are ebbing away 
In twilight of dew and of fire. 

The wind cries in the sedge to the wandering 

Aedh : 

Until the axle break 

That keeps the stars in their round, 

And hands hur! in the deep 

The banner of east and west, 

And the girdle of light is unbound, 

Your head will not lie on the breast 

Of your beloved in sleep. 
*“ The Wind Among the Reeds.” By W. B. Yeats. London : 
Elkin Matthews. 
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And in the meantime the Sidhe call, and come 
between the poet and the world of men and women. 
In their company he has attained a knowledge and 
insight into the way and beings of the twilight, 
unseconded in our time. By reason of this he is an 
original poet of note. It is the Sidhe that point out 
to him: 

Old men playing at cards 

With a twinkling of ancient hands, 


and that tell him how to describe “ pearl-pale’ 
fingers and “dove-gray” seaboards. His song is, 
indeed, like the voice of a disembodied spirit. 
Secrets are known to him. He has a passport for 
the debatable land between the living and the 
dead; its marches are his daily walk; and his 
conversation is with Caolte, who was a flaming 
man, with Niam, the beautiful woman who led 
Oisin to the Country of the Younyv, and with his 
own creatures, Aedh, Hanra!inn, and Michael 
Robartes, who are to him “ principles of the mind,” 
rather “than actual personages.” With these are 
his walk and conversation, and with the living 
seers of Ireland; for it is all actual, and his first- 
hand acquaintance with the extant faery lore of 
his country quickens his whole treatment of fairy 
mythology. Such a passage as the following in 
Mr. Yeats’s copious notes brings the reader face to 
face with the subject in the flesh and in the spirit. 
“T once,” says Mr. Yeats in his own person, 


stood beside a man in Ireland when he saw it (the Tree of Life) 
growing there in a vision, that seemed to have rapt him out of 
the body. He saw the Garden of Eden walled about, and on 
the top of a high mountain, as in certain medieval diagrams ; 
and after passing the Tree of Knowledge, on which grew fruit 
full of troubled faces, and through whose branches flowed, he 
was told, sap that was human souls, he came on a tall dark tree 
with little bitter fruits, and was shown a kind of stair or ladder 
going up through the tree, and told to go up; and near the top 
of the tree a beautiful woman, like the Goddess of Life associated 
with the tree in Assyria, gave him a rose that seemed to have 
been growing upon the tree.” 


In another note Mr. Yeats writes: 


A faery doctor has told me that his wife “ got the touch ” at 
her marriage because there was one of them (the Sidhe) wanted 
her; and the way he knew for certain was, that when he took a 
pitchfork out of the rafters, and told her it was a broom, she 
said, “ It is a broom.” She was, the truth is, in the magical 
sleep, to which people have given a new name lately, that makes 
the imagination so passive that it can be moulded by any voice 
in any world into any shape. 


These passages, without the poems, would show 
that Mr. Yeats is no mere antiquarjan; that he is 
not actuated by a tame literary interest in faery 
lore. They show that he has a living and intellectual 
regard for what is to most only a faded mythology ; 
and that he is of an individuality rare at any time, 


rarest in ours. JoHN DAVIDSON. 








A QUESTION OF CLOTHES. 





W* are told that when the King of Siam re- 

turned from Europe he was shocked by the 
nakedness of his subjects. Wise old councillors 
diverted the royal attention for a time; but on 
February Ist he issued a decree instructing the 
police to “run in” any woman who showed herself 
in public without a jacket, any person above ten 
years not clothed from neck to knee, and any child, 
however young, who had not some decent covering. 
The police had a busy day on February Ist, since 
the edict was not published beforehand. It will do 
no mischief in Siam, though one would like to be 
assured that his Majesty brought back some more 
useful notions from his tour. Cleanliness of body 
and clothing is not only a habit but a pleasure 
among those people. They would wear only cotton 
or light silk, and very little of that. 

But in general the adoption of clothes by races 
unused to wear them is more or less hurtful. That 
is certain ; and for good people to insist upon the 
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change, as a satisfaction to their own views of pro- 
priety, is cruel if not criminal. Those who have 
never had occasion to think upon the matter will 
find evidence enough to convince them ina report 
submitted by the Native Department to the Gov- 
ernment of Cape Colony in 1885. This invaluable 
document contains the replies of officers, missionaries, 
and traders of experience dwelling among the natives 
to a series of questions. One of them asks whether 
the portentous rate of increase among Kaffirs will 
probably be maintained. Most of the respondents 
believed that it will not, and among the reasons 
given for this view the adoption of clothes is 
specially mentioned It has introduced a number 
of diseases hitherto unknown. The naked Kaffir 
often bathes, rubbing himself with grease and red 
clay afterwards; when clothed he ceases to bathe 
—never strips, indeed, until the last shred of his 
garments drops of its own accord. In the wild 
state, rain and damp scarcely cause him even dis- 
comfort, for he is very careful to protect his kaross. 
But the clothed savage has discarded his kaross, 
and very seldom does he possess “a change.” On 
reaching a hut, wet through, he crouches close to 
the fire, and so, after a few days or months, learns 
by experience what like are those strange maladies 
from which the white man suffers—rheumatism, 
consumption, affections of the lungs, neuralgia, and 
the rest. The result is so certain that in the 
opinion of those officers, missionaries, and traders 
consulted by the Cape Government the growing 
use of clothes will counteract the normal increase 
of population among Kaffirs in a measure not 
inconsiderable. A summary of the report will be 
found in Thfeal’s History of South Africa. 

But if this be so, does it not follow that wearing 
clothes must be an unwholesome practice in itself? 
It is quite an abstract question; for a man who 
dropped the practice now, even if he escaped the 
police court and the madhouse, would not escape 
the cemetery long. In former times, however, a 
good many made the attempt, urged not by 
sanitary reasons but by eccentric forms of piety. 
We find allusions to people calling themselves 
“ Adamites” all over Europe except, so far as our 
reading goes, this country. They hoped to renew 
the era of man’s innocence by rejecting even the fig- 
leaf. The sect flourished so late as 1630, as was 
shown in the world-famous case of the possessed 
puns of Louviers. But we had a distinguished 
“ Adamite” of our own. Very droll it is to picture 
that scene, hinted rather than described by the 
ingenuous Mr. Butts, when, calling upon William 
Blake, he found the poet-painter and his wife reciting 
“Paradise Lost" in the costume of the period—not 
only unashamed, but piously complacent, conscious 
of a sacred duty well performed. Then there were 
the Anabaptists, who regarded themselves as 
personifications of the ‘naked truth,” and George 
Fox, who, personally, soon resumed his clothes, 
fashioning a suit of leather, which he declared a 
natural product; but his stricter followers still 
danced and prophesied without encumbrance. The 
philosophic recall with interest that from them 
descended the most prudish of sects. 

But an honest householder who pays his rates, 
and keeps his gig, and has everything comfortable 
about him, will never be persuaded that human 
beings could live and thrive in this climate without 
clothes. He must first be brought to admit that 
man is an animal fashioned to spend his whole 
existence in the open air like any other mammal— 
and that is flatly incredible, immoral besides. But 
the climate of Tierra del Fuego is immeasurably 
worse. And there is evidence more than enough to 
prove that our own forefathers went practically 
naked. What says Tacitus the indispensable? 
“The dress of the Teutons is only a mantle, fastened 
with a brooch—if they had no brooch, with a thorn ; 
beyond this they have nothing. And in every 
house, whatever its quality, the children are quite 
naked.’ Moreover, this was the custom of the 
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Irish only four centuries ago—much later perhaps. 
“Tt is searce credible,’ said Parnell, in his “ His- 
torical Apology,” famous in its day, “that in a 
climate like that of Ireland, and at a period so far 
advanced as the end of Elizabeth's reign, the greater 
part of the natives should go naked.” He quotes at 
length an indecorous but amusing story told by 
Fynes Moryson, an eye-witness, which Froude also 
cites, but delicately. There is no need to give 
authorities, however; every contemporary narra- 
tive tells the same tale. In winter as summer, 
men and women, the Irish had only a breech-clout 
and a mantle. 

It seems dreadful to us. But our ex post facto 
compassion would be wasted. It is the habit of 
wearing clothes, boots especially, which makes 
people feel cold. The height, the muscle, the robust 
health of the Irish, dragged up on a scanty allow- 
ance of potatoes, have been accounted a marvel 
for centuries. There must be a reason; and when 
we observe that all races which go unclothed excel 
the European on an average in health and strength 
and, above all, vital force—excepting a number so 
small that they might almost be reckoned on the 
fingers—it is not unreasonable to attribute the fact 
to the only difference common to all, their naked- 
ness That superiority was noted by Europeans as 
soon as they began to make acquaintance with the 
unclothed savage. Thus Drake found the Cali- 
fornians “commonly so strong of body that that 
which two or three of our men could hardly bear, 
one of them would take it upon his back and with- 
out grudging carry it easily away, up hill and down 
hill, an English mile together.” Yet the Elizabethan 
sea-dogs must needs have been sturdy beyond the 
average. After describing the start of his caravan, 
Landor wrote, “Then, and not till then, does the 
amazing strength of the African appear.” Every 
one familiar with the West Coast has stories to tell 
of the Krooboys, which are apt to be discredited at 
home. Perhaps, however, they are not the grandest 
specimens of mankind, though the grandest we 
personally know. Speaking of the Indians of the 
Amazons, Wallace declares “I-have never felt so 
much pleasure in gazing at the finest statue as at 
these living illustrations of the beauty of the human 
form. The development of the chest is such as, I 
believe, never exists in the best-formed Kuropeans, 
exhibiting a splendid series of convex undulations, 
without a hollow in any part of it.” Humboldt was 
equally enthusiastic two generations earlier. 

But all these are big men; let us glance at some 
of the small races. Sir James Brooke u-ed to say 
that among his Dyak subjects, averaging 5 ft. 3 in. 
in height, he could find champions to hold their own 
in any trial of strength against European athletes. 
He was fond of telling how one of them carried 
Walter Watson on a chair seven miles without a single 
halt; and at the end of the journey started back, 
unconscious that his feat was remarkable. We had 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Watson, a man of six 
feet, heavy in proportion; and from him also we 
heard the story, which, indeed; the present Rajah 
Brooke has published. Mexican Indians are small 
men. But Humboldt weighed the loads which they 
carry up from the bowels of the earth in the old 
silver mines. He himself was “very tired” after 
going down and returning once, empty-handed ; but 
the Indians work all day, bringing up 240 lbs. to 
380 lbs. of ore each journey. We have not room for 
more instances. f 

For the evidence of superior health and vital 
force demands a word. Something has been said 
of Kaffir immunity from disease in the naked stage. 
Governor Goskre replied to a question from the 
directors in 1674 that Hottentots were not subject 
to any fatal malady before the arrival of the white 
man. Deformity of any kind, even squinting, is 
searcely known among the Indians of Mexico and 
South America. The ease and rapidity with 
which savages recover from wounds is an abiding 
marvel for those who dwell among them. Bishop 
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Macdougal lifted the top of a Sulu’s skull, sliced off 
in action, made some observations of the brain and 
passed on, reckoning him among the slain; at the 
evening meal he saw this man taking his share, 
and in three weeks he was sound. The story 
has often been printed, and we heard it from 
the Bishop himself. Pritchard tells of a South 
Sea youth shot through the chest—“ as he breathed, 
the air seemed to come from the wound”; but 
in ten weeks he was “as well as ever.” Captain 
Younghusband observes “there is no doubt that 
Asiatics stand wounds inflicted by sword or bullet 
infinitely better than Europeans,” and gives con- 
vincing examples. “ Negroes are really like bits 
of indiarubber,” says Sir Charles Wilson. “It is 
perfectly extraordinary to see how they bear wounds, 
and how rapidly they heal up.” For lack of space 
we conclude—not for lack of evidence. 








THE HUMOUR OF WOMEN NOVELISTS. 





ROM the biography of Jane Austen we are led 
to infer that this incomparable novelist had 
nothing in her life to move her spleen, and in her 
character had nothing splenetic to be moved. She 
led, we are assured, a life of serene happiness, due 
to the equability of her temper, to the amiability of 
her disposition, to the admiration of her friends, and 
to the adoration of her nieces and nephews. If, 
however, we turn from her biography to her auto- 
biography—for what else are her novels but an 
autobiography, giving at once her experiences and 
the effect upon her of her experiences ?—if we turn 
to this authentic record we are forced to infer that 
she was far indeed from being without spleen or 
splenetic provocation. Her novels are delightful to 
read—there is no reading more delightful—but to 
live with her personages, not in imagination but in 
reality, would have been the reverse of delightful. 
If you found yourself in such company you would 
be inclined, if a man, to start up and swear, if a 
woman, to start up‘and scream, and if a man or a 
woman with Jane Austen's satiric temper and 
power, to sit down and gibbet your aversions in 
immortal novels. Juvenal, sitting down to write 
his savage satires, cries “Semper ego auditor tan- 
tum?” and he rages furiously against the fools, 
knaves, profligates, and prodigals who had exhausted 
his endurance. Jane Austen also could stand this 
no longer, but she does not fall into a passion—she 
laughs. And this difference of safety valve—rage 
or laughter—implies a difference of standpoint. 
Rage implies that you stand upon the same plane 
with your object; laughter, that you are looking 
down upon your object from a higher plane, and 
the higher the plane from which you look down 
upon your object the gentler the laughter. The 
lowest humour is brutal, the higher scornful, the 
highest sympathetic. The humour of savages, 
brutes, and of boys who are in the brute and savage 
stage is always cruel and exultant. Its object is to 
give pain and, through giving pain, to flatter at 
once its own sense of superiority and its own sense 
of power. You see this brutal humour in the street, 
in the hooting or pelting of the deformed in body or 
of the afflicted in mind ; or you hear it in the street, 
in gross and savage personalities. Its literary ana- 
logue you have in such satires as Dryden's “ Mac- 
Flecknoe” or Pope’s “ Dunciad,” or again in such 
ferocious reviews as disgraced the early days of 
the Edinburgh or of the Saturday. In them you 
have the precise equivalent of the street boy’s 
savage delight in hooting or pelting the hunchback 
or the idiot—a delight whose source is at once 
an exultant sense and parade of power, and an 
exultant sense and parade of superiority. Rise to 
a higher plane, and you have the humour of scorn, 
of sarcasm, of irony—the humour of Jane Austen, 
of the Brontés, of almost all women novelists. 
On a higher plane still—on the highest plane 
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of all—you have the humour of sympathy, of 
kindliness, of love—the humour of Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Dickens, and Shakespeare. And in a phrase of 
Shakespeare you have the key to this highest 
form of humour—that “Mercy is mightiest in the 
mightiest.” Strength and magnanimity go always 
together, and with infinite knowledge goes infinite 
forbearance. “Tout comprendre, c'est tout par- 
donner.” No doubt the tartness of the humour of 
these women novelists was to some extent due 
to their uncongenial environment. How uncon- 
genial Jane Austen’s environment was may be 
judged from her novels; yet her environment was 
geniality itself compared with the environment of 
the Brontés. If the humour of the Brontés is tart, 
it is partly for the same reason that fruit is tart— 
lack of sunshine and an ungenial soil. The genial 
current of the soul was either frozen in the icy 
solitude of that Yorkshire moor, or checked and 
chilled by their grim home experiences or by their 
mortifying experiences as charity children in an 
uncongenial school or as governesses under uncon- 
genial mistresses. But beside and above this lack of 
sunshine and of a generous soil, there was also, 
perhaps, in the case of the Brontés, some slight 
lack of sweetness and of sap in the plant itself. 
All the Brontés were congenitally morbid, and 
this morbidity, deepened by their education and 
experience, showed itself in an intense and almost 
vindictive sensitiveness to slights, scorns, and sor- 
rows, which less thin - skinned souls would have 
borne patiently and forgotten speedily. Eliminating, 
however, all these personal considerations and in- 
dividual circumstances which help to explain the 
tartness of the humour of some women novelists, 
there remains to be accounted for the failure of 
almost all to gain the plane and standpoint of the 
supreme humourists, who are genial, gentle, generous, 
and sympathetic in their laughter. This failure 
may, in part, be due to the personal element, which 
a woman is more inclined than a man to introduce 
into her novels. “When a woman writes a novel,” 
says Heine, “she has one eye upon the paper but 
the other eye on some man—except,” he adds, “ the 
Countess Hahn-hahn, who has only one eye.” But 
again, and chiefly, women novelists, speaking gener- 
ally, have, as compared with men, only one eye, so 
to say. Their outlook has been for centuries not 
merely arbitrarily restricted, but also to some ex- 
tent naturally restricted. They do not, speaking 
generally, see things and persons from a height 
and on all sides and in all aspects, and their view 
is necessarily intolerant in proportion to its 
limitation. 








THE REGION OF LOST SHIPS. 





There is a tradition amongst mariners that all 
lost vessels, wrecks, and derelicts drift to a smooth 
and desolate tract of water situated in a remote 
part of the Southern Seas. 

This melancholy region sights a low-lying and 
unhealthy coral reef, abandoned by the sea birds. 
It is undisturbed by storms, yet is the sky per- 
petually obseured by a thick yellow haze that 
almost blots out the light of the sun. 


HERE is a bay which is far away 
From the ocean liner’s track, 
And the ships that reach its deserted beach 
To their haven ne’er come back. 


Vessels strayed or lost, wrecks by tempests tost, 
To that lonely region drift, 

Where a grey despair lades the heavy air, 
Where the dull clouds never lift. 


Some with broken masts faced the northern blasts, 
Some by contrary winds were driven, 

Some struck on rocks, or with lightning shocks 
From helm to bows were riven. 
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Ships that started forth from the frozen North, 
"Mid the icebergs lone and vast, 

Ships that suffered drouth in the thirsty South, 
All have reached their goal at last. 


With their tendrils fine the sea-weeds twine 
O’er the silent paddle-wheel ; 

And the slow crab gropes ’mid the fraying ropes, 
And the mussels cling to the keel. 


The only land is a coral strand, 
Where is neither tree nor turf 

On the barren ground; where the only sound 
Is the roaring of the surf. 


No sound of steam or of funnel’s scream; 
No sound of vibrating screw; 

No whirring clank of the capstan’s crank ; 
No captain and no crew. 


Mists rise and creep from the treacherous deep 
To hide the treacherous shore. 

On the crumbling decks of the battered wrecks 
Lie those who will rise no more. 


When the silver moon Jights the still lagoon 
Those dead men lie and stare, 

And the splintered spars to the hazy stars 
Rise spectre-like and bare. 


For late or soon, or by night or noon, 
When their wanderings are o'er, 
All the lost ships reach that deserted beach, 
To leave it nevermore. BEATRICE J. PRALL. 





REVIEWS. 


A LADY NOVELIST. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SUSAN FERRIER. 
London: John Murray. 





HIS is a dour book, not a little reminiscent of the 

wind-swept streets, stony, brass-plated houses of 
the “gray metropolis of the North,” where, though 
be it remembered in the “old town,” Miss Ferrier 
was born,in 1782. Her father was Sir Walter Scott's 
colleague in the clerkship of the Session House, and 
when he died, in his eighty-sixth year, Scott wrote: 


Honest old Mr. Ferrier is dead at extreme old age. [| 
confess I should not wish to live so long. He was a man 
of strong passions and strong prejudices, but with generous 


and manly sentiments at the same time. 


Oid Mr. Ferrier seems a familiar type of Scot. 
As life advanced he became deeply religious, and 
devoted much time to the reading of the Bible in 
the Authorised Version. By the death of her 
brother and the marriages of her sisters, Susan Ferrier 
early became the mistress of her father’s house. 
She was dark and tall, though not handsome, a 
good talker, and the centre, so we are told, of 
a brilliant coterie in Edinburgh. Supper was the 
prevailing meal, and it certainly has a pleasant 
sound about it. Weare almost prepared to believe 
in the brilliance of a coterie that included a number 
of women who talked unconventionally and who 
supped freely. Otherwise we are apt to be scep- 
ical about the “brilliance” of bygone parties, 
whether in Paris, London, or Edinburgh. One 
bore will ruin any party, and at most parties 
there is apt to be at least one bore. Strong- 
minded old ladies, who called a spade a spade and 
wondered what ailec Josephat Potiphar’s wife, 
flourished in the old town of Edinburgh circa 1800, 
These ladies dressed and spoke and did exactly as 
they chose ; they were witty, outspoken, and eccen- 
tric, and most excellent company. They have 
lingered with us during this century, but the next will 
know them no more. They were pious, though 
often profane; pure-minded, though not infre- 
quently coarse; splendid story-tellers, kind of 
heart though sharp of tongue, and they feared the 





face of no son of Adam, and never set their caps 
at any man. As companions they were excellent, 
and as maiden aunts adorable. Peace to their ashes! 
Miss Susan Ferrier knew many such dames, and, 
to some extent at all events, they live and move 
in the pages of her three novels. 

As for these three novels it is perhaps enough to 
say that they delighted some of the best judges of 
Scotch tales that ever lived. Many clever women, who 
knew Scotland and Scottish character and Scottish 
habits outside and in, numbered “ Marriage,” “ The 
Interitance,” and “ Destiny” as among the best of 
their kind. The present writer was brought up to 
regard them with favour, and some of the strongest 
motives that prompt mankind still urge him to 
extol them as of the first order. Devoutly do we 
hope that they are indeed classics. We cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves that we notice stealing over 
them what looks suspiciously like the hues of old 
age, decay, and death. A great deal of them is 
written in a style which does not obviously defy 
time—there are long dreary bits in all three novels, 
and altogether we own we tremble. Miss Ferrier 
must be compared with Miss Burney and Miss Edge- 
worth—to pit her against Miss Austen is as absurd 


as to couple Sheridan Knowles with Shakespeare. 


Miss Ferrier is quite as good as Miss Burney, and has 
some advantages over Miss Edgeworth. But books 
do not live by comparison, but by their pleasure- 
giving qualities. 

Miss Ferrier was no mean letter-writer— 


And to set you an example, I am going to tell you that I am 
deeply and desperately in love. And what makes my case 
particularly deplorablevis that there is not the least prospect of 
the dear man lending so much as a little finger to pull me 
out of the mire into which he has plunged me. Were I possessed 
of the same mean spirit of bartering as you, I’d have you guess 
his degree, but you'd as soon bethink you of the great Cham of 
Tartary as the Right Honourable John Philpot Curran, Master 
of the Rolls, Ireland!!! I wish I could give you any idea of 
his charms, but, alas! my pen does not, like Rousseau’s, briile 
sur le papier, and none but a pen of fire could trace his 
character or record the charms of his conversation. He had 
the eruelty to tell me he liked me, and then he left me. Had 
my eyes been worth a button, they’d soon have settled the 
matter, but there’s the misery of being sent into the world with 
such mussel shells!! I (a modest maiden) said nothing, and it 
seems they were silent, and so we parted, never to meet again !!! 


But though a lively writer of the old Scottish, 
who does not shrink from a good story because the 
word “ bastard” crops up in it, and who can speak 
of Eve sporting her green Dickie, Miss Ferrier sticks 
to it that a good moral cannot be dispensed with 
in a work of fiction :— 


But as the only good purpose of a book is to ineuleate 
morality, and convey some lesson of instruction as well as 
delight, I do not see that what is called a good moral can be 
dispensed with in a work of fiction. 


This being so, it is not so surprising as it other- 
wise would be to find that Miss Ferrier actually 
enjoyed “Ccelebs in Search of a Wife.” She hated 
Coelebs, it is true. So far, so good; but she adds, 
“the Stanley family are delightful upon paper.” 
Delighful! What a word to apply to such woeful 
matter. How hard it is to be a critic! 

Miss Ferrier, though shy of publicity, had a 
great mind to be an author. She sends her 
charming friend Miss Clavering a rough sketch of 
“ Marriage ” in these words :— 


Now, as to my own deeds, I shall make no apologies for 
sending you a hasty and imperfect sketch of what I think might 
be wrought up to a tolerable form. I do not recollect ever to 
have seen the sudden transition of a high-bred English beauty 
who thinks she can sacrifice all for love to an uncomfortable 
Highland dwelling among tall, red-haired sisters and grim 
aunts, Don’t you think this would make a good opening of the 
piece. Suppose each of us to try our hands upon it! The 
moral to be deduced is to warn all young ladies against ranaway 
matches, and the characters and fates of the two sisters would 
be unexceptionable. I expect it will be the first book every 
wise matron will put into the hand of her daughter, and even 
the reviewers will relax of their severity in favour of the morality 
of this little work. Enchanting sight! Already do I behold 
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| 
myself arrayed in an old mouldy covering, thumbed and creased | 
and filled with dog’s-ears. I hear the enchanting sound of some 
sentimental miss, the shrill pipe of some antiquated spinster, or 


the hoarse grumbling of some married dowager as they severally 
inquire for me at the cireulating library. Child, child, you had 
need be sensible of the value of my correspondence ! 


After this pleasant, easy-going fashion did the 
novelists of the last century produce their wares. 
They wished to amuse and do a little good ; and, if 
possible, make a little money. 

Miss Ferrier took naturally to writing— 


For know that 1 am descended from a race of scribes. I was 
born amidst briefs and deeds. I was nurtured upon ink—my 
pap-spoon was the stump of an old pep, my christening robe was 
a reclaiming petition, and my cradle a paper-poke ! 


This early familiarity gave her writing from the 
first an assurance and grasp which, had her literary 
traditions only been a little sounder, might have 
secured her a longevity hardly likely to be hers. 
Still, however that may be, and it is perhaps idle to 
predict, Miss Ferrier was and must ever remain a 
considerable writer. 

We cannot say that this record of her life, apart 
from many lively letters of Miss Ferrier’s own, is 
very interesting. In fact, we have found it a little 
depressing. None the less we recommend it, for it isa 
true book. 

“ Marriage” appeared in 1818, “ The Inheritance” 
in 1824, “Destiny” in 1830. In 1841 they all 
appeared in Bentley's Standard Edition of Novels, a 
blessed series, containing the books not only of Miss 
Ferrier and Miss Austen, but of Peacock! In 1852, 
Bentley republished Miss Ferrier’s novels, and for the 
first time her name appeared on their title-pages. 
She died in 1854, and lies buried in St. Cathbert’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 


STUDIES IN FINNISH ETHNOLOGY. 


THe Pre- anp Prorto-Historic Finns, porn EASTERN 
AND WESTERN, WITH THE MacGic Sonas oF THE 
West Finns. By the Hon. John Abercromby, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Finno-Ugrian Society. 2 vols. 


London: David Nutt. 


Mr. ABERCROMBY, who is already favourably known 
by his journeys and linguistic researches in the 
Eastern Caucasus, presents us in these volumes with 
a learned and painstaking study of the ethnography, 
the languagesand the folk-lore of that widely-diffused 
family of mankind whom we commonly call, from the 
branch which we know best, the Finnish. All the way 
from the Baltic on the east to the banks of the 
Siberian Yenisei on the west, from the White Sea 
and Arctic Ocean on the north to the Valdai Hills, 
the Oka, and the confluence of the Kama and Volga 
on the south, the vast plains which lie on each side 
of the Ural Mountains were at the dawn of history 
occupied by Finnish tribes belonging apparently to 
cognate races, and speaking more or less cognate 
languages, but all in a very low stage of civilisation, 
and with no sort of political union, for they had not, 
indeed, reached the point where political union be- 
comes possible. Many of these tribes have now 
been absorbed by their Slavonic neighbours, or have, 
at any rate, learned to speak Russian, and nearly all 
have become (at least, nominally) Christian. Some 
have vanished. One great tribe entered, in the 
seventh century, Bulgaria, the country which now 
bears its name. But there still remain under the 
sceptre of the Czar a number of races or groups who 
have preserved distinctive names and habits with a 
distinctive language. Such are the Mordvins, the 
Tchuvasses, the Tcheremisses, the Voguls, in the 
north of European Russia, the Ostiaks and Samoyedes 
in Asiatic. Probably more than half the blood in Euro- 
pean Russia north of the fifty-eighth parallel of lati- 
tude is Finnish in its origin. Of this widely diffused 
people, which seems to be related to the Magyars 
of Hungary, and more distantly to the Turkic races, 





only one branch has as yet attained a sufficient 
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degree of civilisation and intellectual development 
to become what the Germans call a Kulturvolk, 
or people of culture. This branch is that which 
inhabits the Grand Dachy of Finland, and the parts 
of Russia which immediately adjoin the Grand Duchy 
on the east, and it is almost very near of kin to the 
Esthonian Finns who live on the south shores of 
the Gulf of Finland. This branch came early in 
contact with Teutons and Slavs; first, apparently, 
with the Goths, then with the Swedes and Danes 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, the time 
when the Northmen began to spread out and influ- 
ence all northern and western Europe, and when 
they crossed the Baltic and founded, under Rurik, 
the Russian Monarchy. From the Slavs and the 
Letts who dwelt by them to the south and south- 
west they had less to learn than from the Scan- 
dinavians, for both Slavs and Letts were on a lower 
level of culture. Still, there are traces in the 
language and customs of the Finns of the influence 
of both Slavs and Letts, though the main literary 
impulse seems to have come from the Swedes. In 
the twelfth century the Swedes began to conquer 
Finland, and to some extent colonised its coasts. 
Swedish became ultimately the literary language, 
and it was not till this century, and indeed after the 
cession of Finland to Russia by Sweden in 1809, that 
a national Finnish literature revived, and that spirit 
of Finnish nationality developed, which, as we see 
from the indignant protests of the people against 
the attempts of the Russian Government to deprive 
them of their constitutional privileges, is now so 
strong and so general. 

The Finns are, indeed, an interesting and a 
remarkable people. They have never been a military 
race. They have never had any political organisa- 
tion of their own nor, indeed, anything that could 
be called a monarchy. They have less haughty 
energy than the Magyars. But they, like the 
Magyars, are a remarkable case to show that the 
common notion of the inferiority of the races 
which are neither Indo-European nor Semitic is 
a groundless notion. Both Finns and Magyars 
have shown themselves, when they come within 
the range of culture, capable of using it as 
well and producing men as capable for literature 
and for action as the other European peoples. 
Of this Finnish people in its primitive state Mr. 
Abercromby gives us in these two volumes a useful 
and careful study. His first volume begins with a 
sketch of the geographical position of the various 
branches of the Finnic family, and of their affinities 
so far as determined by craniological investigation. 
From this he proceeds to an account of the earliest 
objects found which indicate the presence of man in 
the region they occupied. None of these, it appears, 
are earlier than the neolithic period, so North- 
Eastern Europe would seem to have remained un- 
inhabited, like North America, during palolithic 
times. A short notice of the Bronze and Iron ages 
brings us to the notices to be found in ancient 
classical authors of these districts and tribes, notices 
with which their history begins, but which are both 
scanty and obscure. Then comes a sketch of the pre- 
historic civilisation of the Finnish races, based partly 
on language, partly on legends and songs, partly on 
the customs of those tribes which have—like the 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes—remained until now in 
a more than half pagan and generally uncivilised 
condition. Finally, we have a somewhat fuller 
description of the religious or mythological system 
of the West Finns, based upon their magic songs, 
and indicating the principal native spirits or deities, 
or other mythical beings, who were at one time 
worshipped, and who still survive in popular super- 
stition. To speak of these beings as deities is, 
perhaps, to go too far, for they were not personi- 
fied with any such distinctness as the gods of 
Scandinavia, for instance, or of the Hindus. One 
of the most instructive features of Finnish religion 
is to perceive how extremely vague in it the concep- 
tion of the divine powers is, and how little separated 
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the spirit is from the natural object or physical 
manifestation behind which it is supposed to lie. 

The second volume contains translations of those 
Magic Songs which constitute the bulk of primitive 
Finnish literature, and which are our chief source of 
knowledge about their religion and their beliefs 
generally. A few of such songs were taken down, 
from those who used to recite them, at the end of 
last century and early in this one, but the chief 
collection was made by the Finnish scholar Lénnrot 
during many years of travelling and inquiry, and 
published about twenty years ago. He wove many 
of them into the “ Kalevala,” the long poem which 
he produced by stringing together a number of 
ancient detached and independent lays, and the first 
edition of which appeared in 1835. Mr. Abercromby 
has selected six hundred and thirty-nine songs from 
Lénnrot’s collection, most of them very short—some, 
indeed, of five or six lines only. He is inclined to deem 
most of them to be no older than the twelfth century, 
the date when Christianity began to spread among the 
Finns, and to think that many may have originated 
in the progress from primitive nature worship to the 
new religion. They have, of course, suffered many 
changes, and no one can fix a date for any, yet some 
have preserved a character so rude and simple that 
it is hard not to believe them to have retained what 
is substantially their original form. Most are songs 
of exorcism addressed to some evil—a disease, or a 
hurt, or an unfriendly natural phenomenon, such 
as a storm or a hard frost—requiring it to de- 
part or forbidding it to do harm. Some are 
rather petitions or prayers presented to a 
spirit beseeching it to benefit the supplicant, as, 
for instance, by giving him success in hunting or 
fishing. There is no great variety among them, 
and, in a certain sense, little literary merit. All are 
simple even to rudeness, often with personifications 
which remind one of the nursery. One finds less of 
a varied fancy, less of a weird strangeness about 
them than in the songs and tales of the primitive 
Celts. There is far less power of thought, far less 
force of passion than in the old lays or the prose 
Sagas of the Icelandic Norsemen. One feels that this 
magic belongs to a less advanced race, whose powers 
of reflection as well as of expression are still un- 
developed. Yet in the infantile simplicity of the 
invocations and execrations there is a certain charm, 
because the rudeness of the superstition is often 
redeemed by the poetical grasp of nature, by the 
freshness and directness of the epithets, by the 
unstudied effusion of human feelings. We know 
of no other body of literature in which the ideas of 
primitive man regarding the influence of nature on 
himself are more vividly expressed. Nor are those 
ideas without value for the history of literature in 
general. The belief in spells and charms has played 
an enormous part in the life of man in all ages. It 
is a link between our remotest ancestors and our- 
selves, for even in modern civilised communities it 
is far from being extinct, while in the ancient world 
and in the Middle Ages it exercised a prodigious 
influence. And it is curious to note that while some 
peoples were advancing faster than others, the more 
advanced ones continued to look to the more back- 
ward as the depositories of this kind of lore. The 
gipsy woman among ourselves is the last repre- 
sentative of witchcraft. The Semites of Chaldza drew 
their spells and mystic rites from the less cultured 
Accadians whom they conquered. And the Norse- 
men, the strongest and most progressive race of 
Northern Europe, always looked to the Finns and 
Lapps as far more skilled in these occult sciences 
than they were themselves. Readers of the 
“ Heimskringla” will remember how Gunnhild, the 
wicked wife of King Harold the Fairhbaired and 
mother of Eric Bloodaxe, who ruled at York in the 
tenth century, had learned among the Lapps (called 
in the Saga Finns) those magic arts in which she 
was a formidable proficient. Thus these volumes form 
an interesting contribution to a subject of great and 
general interest to the student of human progress. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


Haunts AND Hoppres OF AN INDIAN OFFIcIAL. By Mark 
Thorvhill. London: John Murray. 


Mr. THORNHILL, whose name is already known to 
English readers as the author of an interesting 
account of his adventures as a magistrate during the 
Indian Mutiny, has compiled from some old diaries 
such a pleasant, chatty account of his experiences 
that we can only regret that a little more care was 
not devoted to the editing of his materials. The 
author was a civilian in the old days before the Com- 
petition Wallah ruled the land, and he possessed 
many of the virtues ard some of the failings char- 
acteristic of that great service in his time. In those 
days communication with the Old Country was 
difficult : men went out to India with little hope of 
revisiting England for many years. Hence, they 
settled down to their work more steadily than many 
of their modern successors do; and with lighter 
duties, less Court work and report writing, they had 
time to gain a more sympathetic knowledge of the 
country which they ruled. But though they picked 
up by chatting with their servants, subordinates, and 
native visitors a considerable fund of miscellaneous 
information, their knowledge was in many ways less 
wide and accurate than that of a picked civilian of 
our times. For practical purposes, perhaps, their 
knowledge of the vernacular tongues was sufficient ; 
but it was far from accurate, judged by the standard 
of later days, A young Indian magistrate of our 
time would not, for instance, speak, as our author 
does, of the well-known Karait snake as the Gerait; 
he would know that the Siwalik Mountains 
are so called not because there are a lakh and 
a quarter of them, but because they were supposed 
to be Sivdlaya, the home of the god Siva; and 
that Himalaya does not mean “a snowy neck- 
lace,” but “the abode of snow.” If he came to speak 
of narcotics he would not tell us that Bhang is the 
juice of the wild hemp, as Mr. Thornhill supposes it 
to be, but the dried leaves and small stalks, and he 
would not be likely to forget the composition of 
Charas and Ganja, which his duties as Super- 
intendent of the District Excise Department would 
soon inform him to be respectively the resinous 
exudation of the hemp and the flowering and 
fruiting shoots of the female plant. His knowledge 
of popular Indian literature would save him from 
misquoting a well-known verse by the Saint Kabir, 
which is on the lips of every rustic; he would not 
give a bald account of the famous struggle between 
Warren Hastings and Chet Singh as a historical 
discovery, nor would he suppose that the four wives 
of Guru Nanak were buried at Dehra Dun: the 
tombs, of course, are those of the wives of the Guru 
Ram Raé. A little careful editing, and reference to 
such common books as the “ Hobson-Jobson” of Col. 
Yule and Mr. Burnell, and Sir W. W. Hunter's 
“ Imperial Gazetteer,” would have saved him from 
these and many other slips of the same kind; while, 
as a student of natural history, the series of mono- 
graphs edited by Mr. Blanford would greatly extend 
his knowledge. 

But in spite of obvious imperfections like these, 
which can easily be remedied in a second edition, 
Mr. Thornhill has written a book which even old 
Anglo-Indians can read with pleasure. In some 
ways it resembles Mr. J. L. Kipling’s “Beast and 
Man in India,” and the anonymous Bombay book 
called “Tribes on My Frontier,” but it lacks the 
artistic illustrations of the one and the close 
scientific observation of the other. Mr. Thornhill is 
obviously not a trained naturalist; but he has a 
keen eye for the picturesqueness of Nature in her 
varying moods, and his style, always readable and 
unassuming, is often graceful. 

His habit was to beguile the tedium of the hot 
weather and rains by keeping an elaborate diary, in 
which he noted down the impressions gained during 
his morning rides and evening strolls in his garden. 
Times change quickly in India, but civilians of our 
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day can hardly realise that people once dined at 
five o'clock and ended with “high tea.” At any 
rate, the minor fauna of a civilian’s “ compound” 
were as interesting then as they are now, and Mr. 
Thornhill made good use of his abundant leisure in 
observing them. Ants, of which there are a myriad 
varieties, were his favourite study;and we have 
interesting accounts of their manners and customs 
which would be excellent reading for a youth about 
to adopt an Indian career, or for a lady who needs 
something to amuse her beyond tea and gossip. He 
chats pleasantly of all the minor beasts and birds— 
the rats and wild cats that made their home in his 
roof, the squirrels racing along the verandah, the 
otters and paddy birds of the river which lay below 
his garden, the jackals reconnoitring his hen-roost, 
the wild ducks and geese cleaving the air in their 
orderly flight, the weaver birds and their curious 
nests. Of all these he tells us little or nothing that 
is really novel, but mueh that escapes the ordinary 
Englishman. He evidently thoroughly enjoyed 
watching the many forms of life which the country 
presents, and he enforces the value of a form of 
amusement which Anglo-Indians are too much in the 
habit of despising. 

It is the big game which are of most interest to 
the Sahib of our time, and curiously enough Mr. 
Thornhill seems to have no pretensions to be con- 
sidered a sportsman in the nobler sense of the word. 
He held charge of Dehra Diin—one of the best shoot- 
ing-districts of Northern India—for some time, and 
yet he never saw atiger there. Hence, his accounts 
of the larger animals which are not based on his own 
personal experience are much less convincing than 
the studies of the natural world as he saw it in his 
garden and from a chair in his verandg. When his 
book comes under revision, if he will ‘correct some 
glaring defects and strike out all except the obser- 
vations which he made with his own eyes, he will 
provide us with a useful addition to an Anglo- 
Indian library. 


MINOR DIVINITY. 

Tae Epistie To THE Corosstans. By G. W. Garrod, B.A., Principal 
of Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training College. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tus Prayer Book anp THE CHRISTIAN Lire. By C. C. Tiffany, 
D.D., Archdeacon of New York. London: John Murray. 

A ComMENTARY ON THE Frrest Epistte or St. Joun in THE Form oF 
Appressres. By Dr. Ernest Dryander, Pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Berlin. Translated and edited by the Rev. W. O. E 
Oesterley, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

So long as we live in a world of examinations, so long the cram 

book will flourish in the land, and the only apology which a 

eram book can make for its existence is that it is good of its 

kind. This apology is certainly offered by Mr. Garrod’s book 
on the Epistle to the Colossians. It is undeniably good. No 
point of importance seems to be omitted in the introduction, 
though it might be possible to criticise the treatment of some 
of them. For instance, there are certainly not a few who will 
take exception to the way in which Mr. Garrod deals with the 
relative dates of the Epistles to the Colossians and Philippians. 

Still, one may say with confidence that anyone who knows Mr. 

Garrod’s book will not have the smallest difficulty in passing 

any examination on the Epistle. Yet one cannot but think that 

the kind of knowledge thus obtained is a doubtful acquisition. 

It isa pity that so capable a student does not publish something 

more really solid than what is, after all, cally an exceedingly 

good cram-book 

Dr. Tiffany’s book is practically a reprint of his Bohlen 
lectures of 1898 delivered in Philadelphia, and few more 
attractive essays on the Book of Common Prayer have been 
published for some time. Amid so much that is merely con- 
troversial and unedifying, it is pleasant to meet a writer who 
invites his readers to leave the partisan strife infecting so 
many contemporary efforts to deal with the Prayer Book, and 
prefers to place before them the broad ideal of Christian life 
set out therein, emphasising those aspects of it which relate 
to the common beliefs and practices of all Christians, rather 
than those which illustrate the idiosynerasies of the Anglican 
communion. In this spirit he sets before us many interesting 
comments on the Prayer Book. It is, he points out especially 
in the first few chapters, an appeal for a religion that is 
prayerful, that is intelligent, that is rational; and in the later 
chapters he traces the general purport of separate parts and 
phases of the Church services. The theme is worked out care- 





fully and ably; but the greatest value of the book is not to be 
sought so much in what is said, as in the attempt to make 
the public regard the Prayer Book from a standpoint which 
is higher and nobler than the one usually adopted. 

Dr. Dryander’s Commentary, though popular, rests generally 
on an accurate exegesis. We must except the interpretation of 
propitiation (ii. 2) given in the third sermon, The propitiation 
of which St. John speaks is not a pledge of the sinner’s future 
good conduct, but an expiation of his sin. The author does 
justice to the general characteristics and historical setting of 
the Epistle. He explains clearly on the one hand what has been 
termed the circular movement of St. John’s thought, and the 
practical character of the Epistle, and on the other the heresies 
which St. John attacks. He is also happy in explaining, illustra- 
tively, the great ideas of the Epistle. In the application, how- 
ever, of St. John’s thought to present-day needs the book comes 
short. The author brings to this task practical experience and 
rhetorical power. The one thing lacking is originality of thought. 
It is evident that the translator feels this ; for he says in his 
preface that to profit by the work, the reader must think over 
what he reads. But more is required of an author than to 
suggest subjects for meditation; he ought to suggest lines of 
thought that would not oceur to the reader. 


FOR BIOLOGISTS AND OTHERS. 

GENERAL PuysioLoGy : AN OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE OF Lire. By Max 
Verworn, M.D. Translated by Frederic 8. Lee, Ph.D. Tlustrated. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

EXPERIMENTAL MorpHotocy. By Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Zoology in Harvard University. Part Second: Effect 
of Chemical and Physical Agents upon Growth. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Since Claude Bernard’s clastic work upon the physiology of 
animal and vegetable life appeared in 1878-9, European and 
American biologists have given a welcome to no more stimulating 
treatise upon general physiology than Professor Verworn’s 
“ Allgemeine Physiologie” (1894). In due time a second and 
revised edition of that work has been issued from Jena, and now 
we have an English translation of this edition from the pen of 
Professor F.S. Lee, of Columbia University, U.S.A. Professor 
Verworn has special views upon many points which will 
encounter, nay, which have encountered, opposition; but he has 
lavished upon his six hundred pages a wealth of facts which 
must make them of considerable value, and he has an excellent 
habit of dating the opinions of the authorities whom he quotes. 
Students of biology will find suggestive discussions of vital 
physiological questions in Professor Verworn’s portly volume, 
and if, as Professor Lee hopes, “ general scientific readers ” are 
attracted to it, they will gain breadth of view from the author’s 
firm adoption of a comparative-physiological standpoint. The 
book has a good bibliography as well as an index, 

Dr. Davenport’s book is a continuation of his elaborate work 
noticed some time since. It is paged continuously with the 
preceding volume, and a good index is now provided to the 
whole. The author dwells on the practical importance of the 
study. ‘In last analysis,” he remarks, “the maintenance of 
the human race depends upon that property which protoplasm 
among all substances alone displays of increasing itself for an 
indefinite time and to an indefinite amount. And the possibilit 
of increasing the human race beyond limits that are not far off 
depends upon a better knowledge of the conditions of growth. 
The reader has only to consider that the world’s supply of 2,500 
million bushels of wheat, 2,000 million bushels of maize, 90 million 
tons of potatoes, and its untold millions of tons of beef, pork, 
and fish are reproduced each year by growth. The mineral 
matters of the soil are being washed out into the sea and are 
largely lost, but the capacity of growth under appropriate con- 
ditions is never lost; it redoubles as the amount of the growing 
substance is increased. The only thing, then, which limits 
growth is the limitations in the conditions of growth. What 
are these conditions? This isthe important question to which 
attention has been directed in this part.” 


THE GREAT INDIAN EPICS. 


Tue Great Inpran Epics: THe Stories oF THE RAMAYANA AND THE 
Manapnarata. By J. C. Oman. Illustrated. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 

Ir is obviously desirable that English folk should read anything 

that helps them to understand the ideas and the beliefs of the 

peoples of British India. For this reason many an Anglo- 

Indian, who does not particularly care for poetic prose, recom- 

mends Mrs. Steel's “ The Flower of Forgiveness,” or her “In 

the Permanent Way,” to thoughtful friends at home. It is 
therefore well that Mr. Oman’s publishers have added to 

“Bohn’s Libraries ” a new edition of his epitome of the great 

Indian epics. For the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, both 

very lengthy works, are revered by Hindus as authoritative 

collections of philosophical, theological, and ethical material, 
and are loved as storehouses of romantic narratives which are 
devoutly believed t6 be historically true. 
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